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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE LIBRARY TO 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


PRESIDENT SILas Evans 
Ripon College 


The place of the library is prescribed by the purpose of 
the college. It might well be defined as the central labora- 
tory of culture, an intellectual community center for stu- 
dents and faculty. Too often we are obsessed in our college 
purpose by institutional and administrative chores. The 
president of a college or a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is always being tempted to become something of a sub- 
limated janitor. We make wide our academic phylacteries 
and miss the weightier things of the spirit. An inspired 
Bible for college administrators would have this text bulk 
large: Beware of the leaven of academic Phariseeism, which 
is the leaven of numbers, buildings and multiplied courses. 

The library, which enshrines the culture of the ages, 
yields its place in the program of expense to administration 
building, commons, stadium, campus areas, and to luxurious 
dormitories with furnishings more elegant than half the 
students will, or should, possess for many years, until they 
have won the right to them. The library itself is too promi- 
nently a matter of building with a cost disproportionate to 
service and books—a real white elephant. A good library 
building has artistic value, but much of the cost would often 
better be given to books and service if the educational pur- 
pose is dominant. The library is too often featured under 
administrative rather than instructional lines, and libra- 
rians are thought of as clerks, and collection of books more 
important than circulation of books, hoarding than spend- 
ing. One of the most common fallacies that subtly plays 
on college authorities is that a large building or a large 
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number of books makes good readers. The fallacy could be 
seen if applied to the intellect of a farmer when he assumes 
to believe that big cows must come out of big barns. We 
know of course that a good cow must have good breeding 
and good bran, and only the amount that one cow can ab- 
sorb is needed for efficiency. 

The heart of the college is very definitely the inner life 
of the student, and this is served principally not by the 
multitude of buildings around about his body, but by the 
impartation of come-to-stay impulses in his soul. The 
library is the container of the three great factors of edu- 
cation—the teacher, the student and the book. It would 
be more to the point to speak of the library college than of 
the college library. The text book, the lecture, the recita- 
tion, lack the power and the winsomeness of the wise teacher 
with his pupils and books. 

We may hear on any campus what is frequently heard at 
one of our universities after a large group of students com- 
plete their course in. Shakespeare; slamming the book and 
throwing it aside, the pupil says, ‘‘ Well, I am through with 
Shakespeare.’’ The accert and action convey the further 
implication, ‘‘ forever, and thank God.’’ It were better for 
that particular student if Shakespeare had never been born. 
In fact he never took Shakespeare, for Shakespeare never 
took hold of him. 

A library is an orderly group of books kept in lively and 
intelligent service. The number of volumes as the simple 
and stupid proof of efficiency is as sensible educationally 
as to consider the number of students in a college a simple 
test of its general educational efficiency. The kind of books, 
their circulation and appropriation, enter vitally into the 
test. In my own classes for undergraduates, in the interest 
of efficiency which my experience has very well proven, I 
do not wish my students grazing in wide pastures of the 
vast library. I prefer to put on the reserve shelf ten or 
fifteen books with duplicates, which are very expressly the 
effective library for the purpose of my class at that time. 
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I can do little with pupils in the stupor of bibliographical 
dyspepsia. Dead, uncirculating books though properly 
counted if of any use, must be decidedly discounted for edu- 
cational purposes. The professor must often create the 
thirst and lead the students to the book trough. 

Why in the name of efficiency need we subscribe for 
nearly all magazines and have but one copy of the leading 
and most read magazines? Or why only one copy of the 
richest and most thought-provoking books? Why so much 
money spent on book storage rather than on book usage? 

The library is essentially a school ; the librarian is a lead- 
ing teacher, and every true teacher must be something of a 
service librarian, requiring in the teacher’s case no tech- 
nique but the love and knowledge of a limited number of 
books which he imparts to his pupils. No college library 
however large is efficient which is not an instrument of 
power and influence to the whole teaching staff and student 
body. The library is as large as the number of good books 
used per student. The physics department has the proper 
basis for library efficiency in application of the law of mo- 
mentum, which might be expressed something like this: the 
working basis of books is as half the mass times the square 
of the velocity, or circulation. Doubtless the unused cells 
in the brain have a certain potential value and utilitarian 
function in filling out a rounded head, but these unused 
cells could hardly be the basis of standardization for 
thought efficiency ; they become so in use. The Archbishop 
Parker Library‘in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by 
the conditions of bequest is opened only by consent in the 
presence of three persons with separate keys to three locks, 
and if ever twelve volumes are lost, the library passes to the 
possession of another college. For college administration 
and educational efficiency this is not a library. It is more 
or less of a nuisanee, or possibly a museum. 

Rambling and browsing about among a number of books 
has an important place in the student life. Students often 
profit by it. Our stacks should be accessible. The free 
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trade policy is more effective than the protective policy with 
library books. Many will be lost, and some stolen. Much 
depends here upon the teacher and student spirit, and I 
assume that no service desk technique will prevent all 
smuggling. We cannot afford to punish the larger body 
for the sins of the few. We can better afford, after exer- 
cising every caution, to buy more books. 

May I submit this query: how much real loss in cultural 
efficiency would your college experience if from your 
library one-third of the books carefully eliminated were sold 
to the junk man, and the money and space utilized for the 
better service of the remaining two-thirds? 

We but scratch the surface when we consider our library 
duty well done in such arrangements as freshman groups 
being taught the art of finding books, or in having proper 
cataloguing and accessioning, or in ordering all the latest 
or rarest or best books for reference or for current use. 
The great problem is the matter of creating good reading 
habits. 

The library is often classified in terms of a building, and 
its budget classed with administration. I have dreamed— 
and what college president does not dream in the hardships 
of Egypt, trying to make bricks without straw! My dream 
is a college of three buildings (the housing and the eating 
and a small office room for administration, tucked away 
somewhere, not being essentially the college). The three 
buildings are chapel, library and science hall. In a college 
of 500 students the library would cost $200,000, carrying an 
endowment of $800,000 for maintenance, service and pur- 
chasing of books. The library would be a rotunda sur- 
rounded by recitation stalls incorporated in the library pur- 
pose, professors having their offices accessible to both their 
recitation rooms and the library, the recitation rooms to be 
used at odd moments for study, conference, and to contain 
a few vital books which the professor is putting into im- 
mediate and practical use. Something like this would make 
the library an organic teaching unit. 
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The most effective library of my observation is one unem- 
barrassed by a library building, using but one room in the 
main administration building of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Kirksville, Missouri. A man of rare vision, con- 
vineed that the teaching profession is the most important 
in the world, and suspecting that many teachers cease their 
education when they begin teaching, financed a plan of 
donating up-to-date books and engaging a rare book lover 
to introduce them. 

At first this library ministered only to the college faculty 
and local teachers, but now its work extends over three 
counties and includes rural and town teachers. These teach- 
ers meet in groups once in two weeks for an evening’s read- 
ing. A worth while book is read aloud, and there is just 
enough discussion to make sure that everyone gets the 
author’s meaning. This book-loving, folk-loving librarian 
also brings to these meetings a few new and interesting 
books and gives such information about each book and au- 
thor as will whet the appetites of the group. If the meeting 
is held at the library, each reader goes home carrying a 
book or two to last until the next meeting; if it is in one of 
the outlying towns, the librarian takes orders and mails the 
books. Traveling expenses of teachers are paid where they 
have to go any distance to attend these group meetings. 

This work has been going on for six years, steadily in- 
creasing its area, number of readers and influence. This 
year for the first time reading groups have been formed 
among the college students to encourage the formation of 
good reading habits. No credit is given for the work, it 
being its own reward. 

This unique library, which started as an experiment, but 
is now a real going concern, is described by Dr. Winship in 
the Journal of Education of December 27, 1926. 

If one wants to create in the student body the reading 
habit, which habit defines the character of an educated man, 
it requires no great technique or psychological experiments 
to determine the first essential step, namely, give oppor- 
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tunity for students to read for pleasure and interest, and 
expect big results. 

I have personally conducted an experiment which is 
quite young but has proven gratifyingly successful. I an- 
nounced a Books course, meeting at a most inconvenient 
hour, and placing such restrictions upon it as would at- 
tract only the most purposeful. There were only ten stu- 
dents taking the course in the fall term of this year. About 
thirty or forty books, primarily in biography, were placed 
for reading and a large freedom was given in reference to 
the choice of books. We met two hours a week, and two 
hours of credit were given for the course. The class read 
an average of nine books each im the tv © weeks of the 
quarter. The hour in class was used in ..)': uducing a cer- 
tain character as presented through a standard book. Such 
books as the following were read: Education of Henry 
Adams, Political History of Woodrow Wilson, From Immi- 
grant to Inventor, Life of Pasteur, Plato and Platonism, 
Jefferson and Hamilton. There was no attempt at book re- 
views. There is little interest in hearing an ordinary, color- 
less résumé of a book. The aim was always a vital and per- 
sonal reaction to the truth which the book is somewhat 
instrumental in embodying. 

In the second term, now in operation, the course is held 
at the same unattractive hour with even more strenuous re- 
quirements. The class grew from ten in the first quarter 
to sixty in the second quarter. Six departments are co- 
operating, each department holding conferences with its 
own students taking the general Books course. For ex- 
ample, students holding seminar conferences with the pro- 
fessor of history will make a special study with him of 
Spengler’s Decline of the West, in addition to attending the 
Books course twice a week, where some vital book is pre- 
sented each time. In a similar way the group in philosophy 
will study Durant’s Story of Philosophy. The literature de- 
partment will study some phase of the drama. Books in all 
these lines are placed on reserve shelf with liberal library 
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provision for use, and except for the special or departmental 
interest, large liberty is given in the choice of books. The 
townspeople and local teachers are invited to audit the 
course, and many are doing so. 

In the course there are possibilities for developing honors 
courses. From a class of 150 freshmen, which I meet twice 
a week, I have selected twelve on grounds of scholarship and 
intelligence tests who have been invited, even in their fresh- 
man year, to audit this Books course. They will be excused 
from the freshman Bible class and will meet me in seminar 
conference for a two-hour period every two weeks in a study 
of lives of Jesus. It has become clear to the students in this 
particular course that any inquiry about the credits on the 
basis of grades, or amount of reading required, would indi- 
cate that the inquirer is not qualified to take the course. 

Based on the experience of the first term, I am personally 
satisfied that the cultural efficiency of this Books course is 
easily double that of the average college curriculum course. 
In spite of the growing size of our libraries, it is the ten- 
dency of education, with its formal and standardized re- 
quirements, prerequisites and loaded curricula, to avoid the 
use of books as aids to thinking; and reflection through gen- 
eral reading is not a greatly practiced art. Put your fresh- 
man or even your senior to any well approved test on this 
matter of reading, and the conclusion with your school as 
with others, will be found to be quite discouraging. Many 
students are surprised that they should be expected to read 
more than the required amount—the chore of collateral 
reading. Much of the vocational appeal tends to the neglect 
of books except for very narrow purposes. The library has 
more potency for revision, if not revolution, in method and 
approach to our general courses of study than the labora- 
tory in the past had in the method of science. 

The library is the great common denominator of the col- 
lege, the real democracy where all meet together to gratify 
their intellectual curiosity. It is a world in epitome to be 
exploited for the scholar’s enrichment, to be the generat- 
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ing station for permanent life interests, to develop an indi- 
viduality and personality in students, to furnish cultural 
preparedness for the leisure which modern industry will 
afford, and is the only real orientation course. The possi- 
bility of coordinating the library to all the purposes of the 
college has been hardly recognized. Credits, whatever they 
can be made to mean, will not be forever a ban to giving 
an earnest student a chance with books. We will develop 
fewer recitations, more conferences and more reading. In 
some way time spent with books rightly used will be evalu- 
ated, taking over in some form the units given to other 
things comparatively inconsequential for education, such as 
bands, physical education, R. O. T. C., glee clubs. 

The library is a key for much of our hoped-for simplifica- 
tion of courses. We shall find a way to correlate and co- 
ordinate and unify around the library. English composi- 
tion is like a prayer meeting in that we do not know what 
to do with it, nor do we know what to do without it. We 
shall some day have English coaches and trainers in the field 
of books, with the technical and formal imparted indirectly 
and therefore more effectively. How much more effective 
may directed reading of books be than assigned reading of 
books. 


The University of Chicago has recently announced plans 
for a Graduate School of Librarianship. 


During the year 1926 the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York set aside $4,170,000 for library purposes: $1,385,000 
is for the graduate school of librarianship at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, $1,440,000 is for other library schools, $1,- 
345,000 is for the work of the American Library Associa- 
tion, of that amount $1,000,000 is a contribution toward the 
Association’s endowment. 
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SECTIONING ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY 


CoLonEL Lucius H. Hout 
Acting Dean, United States Military Academy 


Mr. President and Members of the Association: 

It has come to my attention since I arrived, that this sub- 
ject assigned to me needs a little clearer definition. On 
my way into the hall this afternoon, a reporter from one of 
the enterprising Chicago papers stopped me and said he 
did not understand the subject. 

I asked: ‘‘ What is the matter?’’ 

He said: ‘‘Sectioning what, the professors?’’ 

I told him it was sectioning students according to ability. 

He then said: ‘‘I suppose that is one of those psycholog- 
ical schemes,’’ so I had to put him right. 

It would be better here at the beginning for me to express 
the subject more fully as, Sectioning Students on the Basis 
of Classroom Achievement. Alas! that we cannot section 
them on ability! But it is the sad experience, I know, of all 
of us, that many a young man of excellent ability has 
expressed that ability either on the athletic field or in the 
so-called extra-curricular activities, and not in the class- 
room. What a pity it is that we cannot in some way in- 
spire the masses of our students to list study among the 
extra-curricular activities! 

This method of sectioning students has been in effect at 
West Point over one hundred years. It was established 
there sometime during the régime of the greatest of our 
early superintendents, Colonel Sylvanus Thayer. Colonel 
Thayer came to the superintendency in 1817. He was ad- 
mirably fitted for his task. A graduate of Dartmouth, he 
had served for ten years with distinction in the Army, and 
for two years before he came to the Military Academy he 
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had traveled abroad studying military schools and cur- 
ricula. It was he who introduced at West Point our present 
academic year, which is quite unique. It was he who intro- 
duced the system of marking cadets every day and posting 
the marks at the end of each week so that the cadet may 
know the exact value which we have set upon his work. It 
was he, in general, who established the technical and sci- 
entific nature of our curricula. And it was he, among these 
other things, who introduced this system of sectioning ac- 
cording to classroom accomplishment. 

Ever since that time (it did not appear in the regulations 
of 1816; it did appear in the regulations of 1823; the exact 
year of its introduction we cannot fix), we have followed 
the system. It has become as fixed a part of West Point 
as the buildings themselves. 

Before I begin to discuss its nature and operation, and 
its advantages and disadvantages, I should mention one 
very important fact which makes the system easy of opera- 
tion and successful with us. West Point has only a single 
course of study, wholly prescribed. It has, also, a time 
schedule which permits large portions of each class to recite 
at the same hour. It has, also, the liberal assistance of the 
Secretary of War’s office in giving us enough instructors to 
enable us to have sections of between ten and fifteen stu- 
dents each. 

I realize that these advantages do not exist in many of 
our sister institutions, but it is these very advantages which 
make the operation of this system of sectioning according 
to ability so simple. With 175 cadets reporting for mathe- 
matics at eight o’clock in the morning, divided into fourteen 
different sections, it is a simple matter to transfer up or 
down that portion of the class and keep the relative stand- 
ing of each student where it should be. 

I am getting a little bit ahead of my subject, but I feel 
that it is necessary to bring that particular point up in 
order to have you understand why we favor this system in 
all of our subjects. No such regimentation of attendance 
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and no such simplicity of time schedule, I know, are pos- 
sible in our civilian institutions with their elective courses 
and complicated hours of attendance. 

The operation of the system, granting these fundamentals 
that I have mentioned, is simple in the extreme. When the 
students enter in what we call fourth-class year, your fresh- 
man year, they are all arranged in sections in alphabetical 
order. This arrangement persists for from four to six 
weeks. The work of those introductory weeks is instruc- 
tional, of course, but is considered by each of the separate 
departments concerned as constituting a series of placement 
tests, you might say, in order to establish a preliminary ar- 
rangement of the class in order of merit. Then at some 
week-end, after four weeks or six weeks, whichever time is 
most convenient for the head of the department, new section 
rolls are made out in which the sections are arranged in 
order of merit for the work up to that time. Those sections 
being once so arranged, transfers are made weekly or fort- 
nightly, according to the judgment of the head of the de- 
partment concerned, on the basis of the average work done 
by the student. If he has maintained the average of his sec- 
tion in the succeeding weeks, he retains his place in the 
class; if, on the other hand, his work has fallen below the 
average of his section and the work of someone in the sec- 
tion below has risen above the average of that lower section, 
the two men are interchanged. 

Remember, it is the average mark which is responsible for 
changing a man’s section. He does not go down because 
he has missed a single recitation; he doesn’t go up because 
on one particular occasion he has made a brilliant success. 
He has to establish, before he is either demoted or promoted, 
an average grade below or above that of the section in which 
he is placed. 

After the semi-annual examinations a second roll of sec- 
tions is published, based upon the work of the entire pre- 
ceding term. Transfers are then made through the re- 
mainder of fourth-class year, but it has been our experience 
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that the number of these transfers greatly diminishes as the 
weeks go by. There are occasional cases of young men who 
have been crammed in order to get through the first term’s 
course and who fail badly as they come up against new 
material; and there are other cases, of course, of men who 
find themselves at the end of the first term and advance 
steadily as the months go by. But ordinarily the transfers 
necessary to retain approximate order of merit are rather 
few after the first few weeks of the second term. 

That plan continues throughout the four years. As men 
go from one year to another and take up new courses, the 
initial arrangement in order of merit in the new course is 
based upon the final arrangement in order of merit of the 
nearest related course in the previous year. For example, 
at the beginning of mechanical engineering, the students 
are arranged in their final order in mathematics, which was 
completed the previous year. In the initial arrangement in 
order of merit for Spanish, they are arranged according to 
their final order of merit in French. In their initial order 
of merit in political science and economics, they are ar- 
ranged according to their final order of merit in history. 

So much, then, for the system itself. We have found it, 
as I say, easy, simple to operate, and successful. We be- 
lieve that it has a number of decided advantages, and we 
frankly recognize some disadvantages. 

It is advantageous, unquestionably, in my mind, for the 
instructor. You know, that question asked me as I came in 
was not wholly without merit. Sometimes it would be a 
good idea for us to section our intructors as well as to sec- 
tion our students, and this system gives an opportunity to 
do that very thing. There are men, men of superior intel- 
lect, men interested in research, we will say, who make ad- 
mirable instructors for the upper sections, but who many 
times lack the sympathy, the understanding and, above all, 
the patience to deal with the duller men in the lower sec- 
tions; and, on the other hand, there are men who are pecu- 
liarly able to handle efficiently the lower sections, but who 
would be unable to do good work with the upper sections. 
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The heads of departments under this system are able to 
section their instructors according to their particular abili- 
ties. Further, it is a tradition at West Point that the top 
sections and the bottom sections are the places of honor. 
New instructors are never put with either the top sections 
or the bottom sections; they are put with the vast middle 
or average of the class, where they find themselves and de- 
velop their abilities, and are moved up or down as their 
peculiar abilities warrant. 

Then, again, it is advantageous for the students. The top 
men are developed under this system as near their full 
capacity as we can possibly plan to do. Their lessons are 
longer ; their lessons are harder; more collateral reading in 
some subjects is required; additional study from additional 
textbooks in other studies is required. The system allows 
us, giving a single course, as I said a moment ago, a certain 
amount of flexibility in the arrangement of our work. In- 
stead of one course in mathematies, for example, there really 
are three courses in mathematics, and each one of those 
three courses is further subdivided by the instructors in 
charge of the separate sections according to the ability 
demonstrated by the cadets. We have thus a flexibility of 
adjustment which is not possible in our rigid course under 
any other system. 

With the average cadet there is an advantage in this ar- 
rangement because his efforts are not overshadowed by a 
group of more brilliant minds in the section. He is com- 
peting with his equals, and many a man who might remain 
‘‘mute, inglorious,’’ in a mixed section is encouraged to ex- 
press himself in the average section with which he finds 
himself. 

The best benefit of the whole system, however, comes un- 
doubtedly for the low men in the class, the duller minds. 
Many of those men in a mixed section would undoubtedly 
fall by the wayside and be discharged. In the sections as 
we have them arranged those men at the bottom of the class 
receive special attention under the most experienced officers 
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of instruction we have. The officers become interested in 
them, and if a man can be inspired to work himself out of 
that section, there is the usual amount of joy in heaven. 
We like to save those men if it is possible to do it, and we 
have them in this group where we concentrate our best at- 
tention upon them. 

Then the system as we see it is of advantage to the in- 
stitution as a whole. We are able to eliminate promptly, 
and with a feeling of certainty that I think is sometimes 
lacking under other conditions, numbers of men who do not, 
and apparently cannot, come up to our standards. We will 
work with the earnest, intelligent boy, but we cannot waste 
the government’s time and money upon the idle, the shift- 
less, the unprepared, and the inapt. 

You must remember in this connection that we owe a 
duty to the government, for every student at West Point 
receives a scholarship. The students at West Point are in 
the Army, they are paid a sum of about $100 a month, and 
we are spending in addition to that in our instructor force 
on each cadet about $3,000 a year. We feel, therefore, that 
we have a right to eliminate rather mercilessly in the early 
stages of the course. As a matter of fact, the statistics over 
a hundred years show that we have eliminated forty-eight 
per cent. of those who have entered the Military Academy. 

As for disadvantages, there are some, as I said, but we 
do not consider them important enough to outweigh the ad- 
vantages I have mentioned. I have heard some people say, 
‘*‘Isn’t it humiliating for your instructors to be assigned 
to the lower sections?’’ I have already partly answered 
that. It is one of the posts of honor to be assigned to the 
lower sections. I have had officers whom I proposed to re- 
lieve in order to save them the monotony of teaching the 
lower sections all the time, come to me and ask to be kept 
with those sections because they were interested in the sec- 
tions and desired, if possible, to save the men. 

How about cadets? Does it humiliate them to locate them 
in the bottom sections? That has not been our experience. 
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In fact, I had a rather peculiar interview shortly before I 
left West Point to come here. One young man I called to 
my office because of the exceedingly poor work he had been 
doing during the past two weeks. He said very frankly to 
me, ‘‘There is a reason. I have heard that the instructor 
in the section below is perfectly splendid, so I thought I 
would get down there.’’ He was looking after his own 
transfer in that particular connection. They do not feel 
humiliated. They have confidence in the fairness and 
justice of our marking system, and they accept its results as 
an evidence of an accurate value of their work. 

As another objection, I have heard it said that these 
transfers break the contacts which have been formed be- 
tween the instructor and his section. Perfectly true: but 
those contacts are quickly reestablished in our institution 
where recitations are demanded of every student every day. 
Furthermore, it is something of an advantage in the mili- 
tary service to accustom a young man to the idiosyncracies 
of a number of peculiar commanding officers. This system 
of transfer from section to section helps to accomplish just 
that result. 

One of the difficulties, however, which cannot be got over, 
and which I present to you frankly this afternoon, is the 
difficulty of establishing a uniform system of grading 
throughout the different sections. There is where the in- 
dividual idiosyneracies of the instructors come in and defy » 
perfect correction. In order to do the best we can with 
that problem, the heads of departments have conferences 
with their instructors; they present graphs showing how the 
line ought to run down the class, granting that the average 
amount of effort is being given, and revealing where there 
has been a sharp deviation from that line either up or down. 
They go into the section rooms and mark cadets’ work, com- 
pare the marks with the instructors’ afterwards, and dis- 
cuss these marks. In every way possible we attempt to get 
uniformity of grading. We don’t succeed in it completely, 
I know, but we succeed far enough so that to my certain 
knowledge the students themselves are satisfied. 
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The last objection (again one which cannot be overcome) 
is the enormous amount of clerical work involved in the 
carrying out of this system. The averages of all the cadets 
in all the subjects under instruction are computed once 
every two weeks at least, and in many departments once 
every week. These averages are entered upon individual 
report cards, and those cards laid out where the head of the 
department can go over them and determine whether a man 
is out of line or not, and order the necessary correction. If 
that burden of clerical labor fell upon one or two officers, 
it would, it is true, be overwhelming. As it is, however, it 
is distributed among 175 different officers of instruction at 
the Academy, and it becomes a regular part of the official 
routine. The officers rapidly get accustomed to doing this 
figuring, to accepting it as a part of the bi-weekly effort or 
weekly effort, and think nothing more about it. At any 
rate, however much of a burden it is, it is a burden which 
we are willing to continue in our belief that the system as a 
whole is advantageous. 

Before I close, I want to remind you once more that the 
conditions at West Point are unique for the operation of 
this system. I appreciate that. It is probable that only in 
large required courses or in courses which are largely 
elected, and in which schedules permit recitations at the 
same periods, in other institutions can this system be 
adopted. It is advantageous as we have found it, and we 
shall probably continue it for many years to come. (Ap- 
plause) 

Discussion 
Dr. CHARLES R. MANN—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

May I make a few remarks about the discussion of the afternoon. 
I want to warn the members of this Association against being dis- 
couraged to undertake anything in the line of the grading by sections 
that is done at West Point because of the caution that Colonel Holt 
has thrown out about the system at West Point being so very different 
from the system in the civilian schools. There are certain features 
of the system at West Point which are, it seems to me, directly trans- 
ferable with great benefit to civilian institutions, even though our 
organization of curricula is quite different. 
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You notice that Colonel Holt said that the men were graded on pro- 
ficiency of achievement in the classrooms, and that the ranking in the 
sections was on proficiency of achievement in the classrooms. These 
men are graded also every day on every one of their subjects, and in 
the course of their four years’ course they receive some 2,500 or more 
ratings by a large number of different instructors. I think you can 
readily see that that number of ratings by that number of instructors 
on achievement, the ratings being averaged every week or two, results 
in a number that is very significant as to the possibility of achieve- 
ment of a student. The theory of probabilities shows that 2,500 
ratings by forty or fifty competent observers on achievement will 
amount to something. I want to point out that in spite of the dif- 
ference in organization, that fact is an important fact for civilian 
schools. 

Another feature of the West Point system which Colonel Holt takes 
so much as a matter of course that he did not mention it, or he men- 
tioned it only casually, is a feature of great significance to civilian 
schools, and that is the matter of training better teachers. That is 
the fact that it is very good form at West Point for a superior officer 
or a head of a department to visit the classes and sit through the 
classes whenever he likes, When I first went to West Point to visit 
some years ago, I was a little embarrassed because the colonel in 
charge of me marched me into a class and sat me down there to ob- 
serve this teacher teach. I had never undergone that experience in a 
civilian college, although I had in high school. The instructors expect 
their higher officers to come in and sit down and watch the class 
through and advise with them afterwards as to methods of handling 
the class better. That is a significant thing that civilian colleges 
might take home and make some use of. 
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THE ENLISTMENT AND TRAINING OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS* 


Dean Otis E. RANDALL 
Brown University 


While the task which the Association assigned to our 
Commission gave rise to many questions and problems 
which might relate to any and all of those who are enlisted 
in the great army of teachers, and to any portion of the 
great field of teaching, we were asked, as we understood it, 
to give our attention to such matters as related directly and 
solely to college teachers and to college teaching. Further- 
more, we were asked to consider two distinct and yet closely 
related questions out of the many which might be raised 
to-day concerning college education. The first had to do 
with the enlistment and the second with the training of 
prospective. college teachers. We were to discover those 
agencies through which we might encourage a large number 
of capable, ambitious young men and women to prepare for 
this great calling, and at the same time to uncover that type 
of instruction and training which would best fit them for 
their work. 

It seemed to us that the two questions were closely re- 
lated, because it is easily seen that we shall accomplish little 
in the way of supplying the college with better teachers if 
we only devise special methods of training without first 
securing acceptable material to work upon. In fact, we 
believe that if we are to bring about any great improvement 
in college teaching, our success will depend more upon the 

* Report for the Commission on Enlistment and Training of College 
Teachers: Dean O. E. Randall, Chairman, Dean Marshall S. Brown, 
New York University, President Harry M. Crooks, Alma College, 
President James L. MeConaughy, Wesleyan University, Dean Charles 
L. Raper, Syracuse University. 
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type of individual which we may select for training than 
upon the training which we may be able to give him after- 
wards. We cannot hope for satisfactory production if the 
raw material is faulty or undesirable. Those of us who are 
interested in the training of men for undergraduate college 
degrees know very well how much our success depends upon 
the type of human material which is sent to us from the 
homes and the secondary schools. There are very good rea- 
sons why our Committees on Admission to College should 
expend so much time and thought upon methods of search 
and choice. Should we show any less concern regarding 
the choice of candidates for special instruction and training 
preparatory to the responsible positions awaiting them on 
the teaching staffs of our colleges? If, however, we may be 
successful in persuading acceptable young men and women 
to choose our great calling in preference to many others 
which are opening their doors to the youth of to-day, we owe 
it to them to furnish at the same time opportunities for spe- 
cial training in this direction just as we offer these opportu- 
nities to those who are to enter other great professions. In 
fact, we have no right to urge or encourage youth to enter 
the profession of teaching unless we can offer‘at the same 
time special opportunities in the way of preparation. 

It is obvious that any attempt in the direction of recruit- 
ing college teachers must be made in the face of obstacles 
and discouraging influences. Few college educators appa- 
rently are making any serious effort to make the profession 
of college teaching attractive. In fact, we know that many 
of those who hold very acceptable positions on college facul- 
ties are speaking disparagingly of the profession, and are 
frequently making a strong effort to dissuade their own 
sons and other students who may come to them for advice 
from following the professor’s calling. 

It is needless to speak of the pitifully small salaries which 
are offered to young college assistants, instructors, and even 
to those of professorial rank. When young people are com- 
pleting their work in college and are trying to decide upon 
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some profession, the question of salary must play an impor- 
tant part in making this decision. They hear of the very 
liberal salaries which are paid in the practice of engineering 
and business, to say nothing of the professions of law and of 
medicine. Again, the long and laborious process of prepa- 
ration for successful teaching in college serves to discourage 
many a young aspirant. Young men are anxious to reach 
as soon as possible the stage where they can enter the activi- 
ties of the professional world and receive the proper 
remuneration. 

The attitude of the public toward the profession of teach- 
ing is not altogether favorable. A great many speak dis- 
paragingly of those who are weak enough or effeminate 
enough to select the profession of teaching when there are 
so many other branches into which real men go! There 
are, of course, encouragements. A great many young men 
recognize the educational and cultural atmosphere in which 
they will have the privilege of working in case they take 
up college teaching. They recognize the opportunity which 
will be given to them to devote their whole time to some 
chosen branch of study. Some students, we are glad to say, 
are anxious to take up that branch of work in which they 
can instruct and serve their fellowmen and are glad to 
devote the time and money necessary for a proper prepara- 
tion. These men are easily convinced that the profession 
of teaching offers one of the grandest opportunities through 
which to serve one’s fellows. These are encouragements 
which we may offer to young people who are undecided as 
to what profession they shall choose. But there are other 
inducements which we may devise and offer. 

Our Commission agreed at the very outset that there were 
several questions relative to our work which must be care- 
fully considered before we could safely start out on any 
lengthy program. First, we wanted to make sure that we 
understood our problem clearly and the nature and extent 
of the obligations resting upon us. Second, we felt that we 
should know whether there was any general demand on the 
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part of college executives and educators for such an inves- 
tigation as we were asked to make, for in case there were 
not we could hope for little cooperation and assistance from 
those upon whom we were most dependent. Third, in order 
that we might utilize the results of any previous effort and 
avoid any unnecessary duplication, we felt that we must 
learn whether any individuals or organizations had made 
any study of either phase of our work, and if so with what 
results. And fourth, we felt that we could not make a safe 
beginning in our labors until we knew more than any of us 
seemed to know concerning existing conditions and the pres- 
ent practice in the many and widely varied educational 
institutions in our country. We wanted to know whether 
any serious effort was being made anywhere to encourage 
promising young men and women to enter the profession 
of college teaching, and if so to determine the nature and 
the extent of this effort. Steps of this sort taken by any 
institution we believed would be in the line of enlistment 
of teachers, and must be known and understood before we 
could safely recommend methods of procedure for the 
future. For the same reason we were agreed that we could 
not formulate plans for the future until we had ascertained 
in some way whether anything was being done anywhere 
in the way of training promising applicants for their duties 
as college teachers, and if so, its nature and the amount. 
We therefore opened an extensive correspondence with a 
goodly number of prominent educators and officials presid- 
ing over educational organizations in the hope of getting 
all the views we could on the nature and significance of our 
task and the best method of attack and procedure. Answers 
to our letters with few exceptions revealed that so far as 
the writers knew nothing of any great importance had been 
done or was being done toward the enlistment or the train- 
ing of teachers for college work. Apparently there was and 
is considerable interest in the work of recruiting and train- 
ing teachers for secondary school, although the good results 
of this effort are none too apparent, but not for college and 
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university teaching. There was one thing, however, upon 
which all our correspondents agreed and which they voiced 
in no uncertain language, and that was that the work which 
we were asked to do was of great importance, and that every 
college should be glad to cooperate with our Commission in 
its effort to recruit and equip for the great profession of 
college teaching the best and most promising young men 
and women to be found. 

Those with whom we carried on correspondence gave us 
much valuable information and encouragement, but we were 
soon convinced that we must get reports from a much larger 
number of individuals and a much wider circle of institu- 
tions than we could reach by personal correspondence. We 
were therefore forced to resort to the much despised ques- 
tionnaire, even though each member of the Commission 
would gladly have employed any other method had there 
been one to use. It seemed to us that this particular ques- 
tionnaire differed from the general run of such documents 
in that it asked for information and support not for the 
needs of a single individual or a single institution or organi- 
zation, but for the needs of a large number of individuals 
and a great number of widely distributed institutions. 

In case we are able through the willing cooperation of 
those who have been good enough to answer our questions 
to make some genuine contribution to the cause of higher 
education, we shall hope to reclaim a few of the friends we 
trust we had before we wearied them with our questions. 

The questionnaire which many of you have already seen 
was sent out on October 13, 1926, to all members of the 
Association of American Colleges, numbering 312; to the 
members of the National Association of State Universities 
not members of the Association of American Colleges, num- 
bering thirty-eight; to the members of the Association of 
American Universities not members of either the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges or the National Association of 
State Universities, numbering five; and to other standard 
colleges on lists of North Central, Southern and Northwest 
Associations, some state, municipal and technical schools, 
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not included in the lists already mentioned, numbering 
eighty-nine; a total of 444 institutions. As quite a number 
of the institutions addressed were slow in sending their 
replies and still others failed to reply at all, we have taken 
the returns from 300 typical institutions as the basis for 
our study. 

Some time after our questionnaire was sent out, we were 
informed that Dean William E. Smyser, of Ohio Wesleyan, 
acting in the interests of the North Central Association, was 
circulating a questionnaire to deans and heads of depart- 
ments, and still another to college and university instructors 
teaching freshmen and sophomore courses in the hope of 
gathering information relative to necessary qualifications 
for teaching. We immediately sent an urgent invitation 
to Dean Smyser and his committee to accept any assistance 
or information which our Commission could render, and a 
request that he furnish us with such information as he 
might be able to gather through his agencies. We are sorry: 
to state that Dean Smyser is unable to tabulate the returns 
to his questionnaire in time for us to use them in our report. 
It is hoped, however, that at some later period the two Com- 
missions can work together and give to the public the benefit 
of their combined findings. 

As a large number of our questions were so framed as to 
call for a ‘‘Yes’’ or a ‘‘No’’ answer, we have prepared on 
another sheet already in your hands a brief tabulation of 
the answers to these significant questions.* We have also 
presented on this sheet a tabulation of the replies to our 
question on salaries. An examination of this table will 
show perhaps as well as any table can the attitude of the 
300 ins*itutions included in our study toward those particu- 
lar questions. It will be noticed, however, that a goodly 
number of the institutions gave indefinite or qualified 
answers, and that quite a few did not see fit to give us any 
answer at all. Many interesting statements were made in 
connection with these replies but we have time to consider 
only a few. 


* See Appendiz: pp. 198-201. 
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There were 248 affirmative answers made to the fifth 
question, ‘‘Do you approve a plan which would make it in a 
sense a duty of colleges and universities to educate young 
men and women to a better understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the opportunities open to the college 
teacher?’’ Some were not so sure,—for example: 


‘* Yes, but not to the discouragement of other callings.’’ 

‘*Yes, with the frank statement of the cost of it.’’ 

‘*Yes, for liberal arte but not for engineering colleges.’’ 

**Yes, if not ove “2 

‘*No, because this would put teaching on the same basis as 
preaching. ’’ 

**No, it is not necessary.’’ 

‘*No, informal association with teachers is more effective than any 
organized effort.’’ 

‘*No, we see no reason why we should call attention to the teach- 
ers’ opportunities any more than to those of other professions. ’’ 

**No, we leave it to the initiative of the individual instructors who 
are in personal contact with the student.’’ 


To Question 3 of Part II, ‘‘Do you think any course of 


training is likely to help those who have no natural aptitude 
for teaching but who may be anxious to prepare themselves 
for this type of service?’’ we received 140 answers in the 
affirmative; 174 others, many with comments like the fol- 
lowing : 


**Yes, but doubt advisability of encouraging such persons.’’ 

‘*Yes, we might make them less unfit.’’ 

‘¢Yes, for while it is true that real teachers are born and not made, 
it is likewise true that they are not born fast enough, so we must 
train them.’’ ‘ 

‘*No, unless by training we may convince them of their unfitness.’’ 

**No, they should not teach anyway.’’ 

**No, the task would be hopeless.’’ 


In connection with Question 13, ‘‘What type of instruc- 
tion do you offer for prospective teachers?’’ some institu- 
tions reported that it was their practice to send a delegate 
from each department to supervise or instruct young in- 
structors who are conducting freshmen courses. Some re- 
ported that they held bi-monthly meetings among the vari- 
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ous departments where papers were read and discussions 
held on problems relating to teaching. One institution 
reported that the Faculty form a class each year for the 
purpose of making a careful study of the teachers’ prob- 
lems. Another reported that they make an attempt through 
the Dean’s office to assist and interest young teachers in 
their work. Another reported that graduate assistants 
serve as apprentices to senior professors. 

Question 14, ‘‘What do you consider the most essential 
qualifications for teaching in college?’’ elicited a great 
many and a great variety of answers, some college execu- 
tives naming as many as seven essential qualifications. The 
267 institutions which made reply mentioned between them 
981 distinct qualities which an acceptable college teacher 
should possess. As no one was asked to name these qualifi- 
cations in the order of their importance, we cannot report 
on their relative value as viewed by the individual institu- 
tions. We can, however, evaluate them on the basis of the 
frequency with which they were mentioned. Scholarship, 
including such terms as adequate preparation, training, 
ete., was mentioned by 225 institutions or by 84.3 per cent. 
of the total number replying. Personality was mentioned 
by 114, or 42.7 per cent. Teaching ability by 77, or 28.8 
per cent. Professional training by 67, or 25.1 per cent. 
Interest in students by 60, or 22.5 per cent. Character by 
47, or 17.6 per cent. Ability to present material clearly by 
33, or 12.3 per cent. Interest in subject taught by 26, or 
9.3 per cent. Sympathetic understanding of students by 
24, or 8.9 per cent. Enthusiasm by 22, or 8.2 per cent. 

Frederick S. Breed, of the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented in the July, 1926, issue of School and Society a re- 
port on the desirable qualities which instructors in ele- 
mentary courses, particularly in junior colleges, should 
have. These qualities were arranged in five principal 
divisions. 

1. Knowledge and organization of subject matter. 
2. Skill in instruction. 
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3. Persunal qualities. 
4. Professional development. 
5. University cooperation. 


If we should arrange the qualities mentioned by the 267 
institutions according to these divisions, we would find that 
244, or 24.9 per cent., of the total number could be listed 
under ‘‘Knowledge and organization of subject matter,’’ 
248, or 25.3 per cent., under ‘‘Skill in instruction,’’ 449, or 
45.6 per cent., under ‘‘Personal qualities,’’ 20, or 2 per 
cent., under ‘‘ Professional development,’’ and 20, or 2 per 
cent., under ‘‘ University cooperation.’’ 

It is interesting to note that although ‘‘Scholarship’’ 
leads in the actual frequency with which that term or its 
equivalent occurs, yet in the actual grouping by far the 
largest number of qualities listed are personal in character. 
Space will not permit a detailed enumeration of the quali- 
ties which have been emphasized. Under ‘‘Knowledge,’’ we 
have such statements as the following—broad thinking, 
clear thinking, ability to express oneself clearly, familiarity 
with method of research, generalizing ability, command of 
English, ability to select material. 

Under ‘‘Skill in instruction,’’ we have teaching ability, 
professional training, ability to present material clearly, 
ability to inspire, appreciation of student viewpoint, adap- 
tability to student, knowledge of human nature, under- 
standing of process of learning and teac:ing, leadership, 
avoidance of talking over heads of students, knowledge of 
attitudes and mental reactions of undergraduates, clear 
sense of responsibility for making minds, respect for college 
students, belief in youth. 

Under ‘‘Personal qualities,’’ we have character, enthu- 
siasm, tact, industry, sympathetic understanding of stu- 
dents, sense of honor, health, broad culture, broad outlook, 
patience, courtesy, vision, good judgment, common sense, 
refinement, religious spirit, imagination, alertness, intel- 
lectual curiosity, gentlemanly experience, good address, 
affability, initiative, originality, good temper, honesty, self- 
control, poise, knowledge of the spirit of the age. 
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Under ‘‘Professional development,’’ we have willingness 
to study and grow, willingness to make teaching a fine art, 
creative interests, eagerness to discover truth, wide read- 
ing, studious habits, love of learning. 

Under ‘‘University cooperation,’’ we have loyalty, co- 
operation, participation in extra-curricular activities. 

I attended some time ago a meeting in New England 
under the auspices of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the president of the 
Association called upon three undergraduates to speak 
frankly concerning their ideas on modern educational 
methods. We had some very frank statements. There was 
a student from Dartmouth College who reminded us that 
very frequently the best teachers were held back for the 
senior year and that the freshmen and sophomores were not 
able to get the type of instruction which they needed. I 
ventured to ask him, when he sat down, what he considered 
as a good teacher. Without any hesitation he made this 
answer: ‘‘A good teacher must possess three qualities—all 
three: First, he must be a master of his subject; secondly, 
he must know the proper methods of presenting that sub- 
ject to his classes; and thirdly, he must be a man of per- 
sonal magnetism.’’ 

Only 142 out of the 300 attempted to answer Question 
15—‘‘In ease your institution should offer in its graduate 
department or school courses of study for the training of 
prospective teachers in college, what type of men in your 
opinion should be placed in charge of these courses?’ A 
very large proportion of these felt that the important task 
should be supervised by successful and experienced teach- 
ers. Many others thought that men should be especially 
trained for this work. Many called attention to special 
qualities which these men should possess, for example, broad 
culture, inspiration, human interest and broad sympathies, 
enthusiasm over the profession, vision, broad Christian 
character, familiarity with administrative methods and the 
broad educational movements of our day. 
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After a careful study of our problem and a faithful ex- 
amination of the contributions made by others through the 
questionnaire and correspondence, we are ready to report 
the following observations. In the first place, it is very 
apparent that while some missionary work may have been 
done in the way of extolling the profession of teaching in 
secondary schools and in encouraging young men and 
women to prepare for this work, very little direct or effec- 
tive effort has been made or is being made to give sufficient 
prominence to the great work of the college teacher or to 
encourage undergraduates to choose and to prepare for this 
field of labor. Here is a great profession, second to none 
in opportunities for real service to man. It is in a sense 
superior to all other professions because the followers of 
the other eallings are dependent upon the teachers in our 
colleges and universities for their education and training. 
There is no opportunity today through which a man prop- 
erly fitted and trained for the work may make larger con- 
tributions to the welfare of humanity and the advance of 
civilization than that of the teacher in our higher institu- 
tions of learning. Yet we make no particular effort to point 
this out to our youth or to offer to them any real induce- 
ments to enter the practice of teaching. 

Some, apparently, are fearful that if any greater induce- 
ments to enter the profession of teaching are offered, we 
shall have an oversupply of teachers. Let us hope so! And 
then we can ask those who are unfitted for the task to with- 
draw and to give their places to those who are more worthy. 
The world will never produce an oversupply of good teach- 
ers. The world will never produce an oversupply of those 
who are willing and anxious to serve others. There can be 
nothing which we need more in this world today than a 
sufficient number of naturally qualified, well trained, and 
inspiring teachers who shall direct aright the mental and 
spiritual aspirations of our youth. Again, while there are 
a goodly number of excellent colleges and graduate schools, 
manned by highly educated scholars and capable of giving 
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the very best instruction so far as the mastery of subject 
matter is concerned, yet so far as we can see, very little 
direct attention is being given to the cultivation and devel- 
opment of those qualities which the modern educator must 
possess in addition to his knowledge of subject matter, if 
he hopes to play any significant part in the real education 
of the youth of today. 

The attempt is being made constantly in many institu- 
tions to encourage promising men to continue their college 
work largely for the sake of mastery of some particular 
subject. Very little is being done, however, to encourage 
young people to prepare definitely for the profession of 
teaching. There seem to be various opinions as to the type 
of training which men who are going into this work should 
receive. Inasmuch as a thorough knowledge of the subject 
to be taught has been regarded as the one essential requisite 
for good teaching, the entire attention has been given to 
the study of subject matter. Familiarity with laboratory 
processes, ability to do research work, etc., seem to be the 
things upon which stress has been laid. In the selection of 
a teacher who is completing his work in the graduate school, 
committees and boards have laid more stress upon scholar- 
ship than upon anything else. They are inclined to pick 
out the man who has made the best record, who gives the 
greatest promise of advancement in the field of knowledge. 

Not long ago I attended a meeting of college presidents. 
The question was raised, What shall be the basis on which 
we shall employ and promote college professors? The first 
quality mentioned was scholarship, mastery of subject mat- 
ter. Mention was made of degrees obtained, books written, 
of ability to do research work and of the demand for his 
services in other institutions. Not a suggestion was made 
concerning personal human qualities. 

Administrative officers and faculty members in the grad- 
uate schools are working on the policy that they can con- 
tribute nothing more important or significant towards a 
prospective teacher’s training than to give him a compre- 
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hensive knowledge of the subject matter which he is to 
teach. This is often done to the entire neglect of the devel- 
opment of those human qualities which are essential in the 
teacher if he is to stimulate and inspire as well as transmit 
knowledge. Thousands are spending their lives in the re- 
search fields of the material world, but how many are inter- 
esting themselves in the great research fields of human 
nature? There are very few if any young men or old men 
who would be regarded as incapable so far as knowledge is 
concerned of teaching their subject, but we find constantly 
among our college teachers men who do not understand the 
methods of teaching, whose attention has never been called 
to their own shortcomings and who have never received any 
training as to the best methods of dealing with students. 
It is admitted that in many institutions some of those who 
have the highest reputation as scholars are, so far as results 
are concerned in dealing with undergraduates, the poorest 
teachers. Often those who have made no reputation for 
themselves in the outside world have through their natural 
gifts accomplished more in the real education of young men 
than some of those who have won high honors outside. 

On the basis of these observations we are ready to draw 
conclusions and to suggest certain obligations which we 
think rest upon the shoulders of those who are charged with 
the responsibility of shaping the policies of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 

If it is true that the college teacher’s calling offers to 
those who enter it unlimited opportunities for the highest 
type of service to the world and that this is not generally 
known or recognized, then it is the duty of educators and 
educational institutions to correct so far as possible any 
erroneous impressions which may exist concerning this great 
field of labor, and to educate the public and particularly the 
younger generation up to the point where they will under- 
stand as we understand the significance, the dignity, and 
the serviceableness of the educator’s profession. If it is 
true as it has been stated so frequently since the war, that 
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the safety and prosperity of our country in its home and in 
its foreign relations depend more upon the education of our 
people than upon any other agency, then our nation has no 
more important task before it than to bring the people to 
a full understanding of the situation and to secure their 
willing support and cooperation in the great work of select- 
ing and training for this undertaking the very best tools 
the nation has to offer. 

We educators will never succeed in putting the cause of 
education in its proper light to the people by just talking 
about it, however well we may talk. We must make it 
pretty clear first of all that we are not booming the cause 
of education simply because of personal interests but rather 
for the welfare of all, and we shall be obliged to demon- 
strate any such claim by our action. This may mean that 
it will be necessary to make some radical changes in some 
of our educational policies, but the sooner that comes the 
better for the individual institutions and for the rest of us. 
Undoubtedly many of the erroneous impressions which the 
public have formed concerning the teacher’s profession 
have come because of the many shortcomings of those who 
go into the profession. Never can we bring the public up 
to a full appreciation and proper recognition of the high 
place which it should oceupy until we are able to recruit 
and train the brightest and the best men for this great work. 

Committees charged with the selection of teachers are 
admitting to their ranks and retaining in the service hun- 
dreds of men and women who are decidedly inferior in 
quality, unfitted in every way for the responsible positions 
they are to hold, and who would be rejected in case they 
were to apply for admission to other world activities. We 
ean do much to place the profession on a higher plane in the 
estimation of the public if we adopt and apply a much more 
conservative policy of selection. 

If we could, further, have at our disposal a goodly num- 
ber of generous fellowships for the benefit of young people 
who show unusual ability, much good might be accom- 
plished. 
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During the period when young instructors are serving 
their apprenticeships as college teachers, we should be more 
anxious to discover what we may be able to do for them in 
the way of education than to figure out the amount of work 
which we may be able to exact from them. We can at least 
be as generous to our apprentices as hardheaded business 
men are to youthful aspirants in the business world who 
are seeking employment in big corporations. Here the 
shrewd and farsighted employer has discovered that the 
firm is making a profitable investment when it is willing to 
educate at its own expense promising young applicants for 
responsible positions. 

We should, of course, make very generous provision for 
leave of absence under full or part pay so as to make it 
possible for the young and ambitious instructor to get away 
from his routine tasks long enough to complete his educa- 
tion and training in other institutions and perhaps in an- 
other country. Furthermore, he should have the assurance 
that he will have his position open for him when he returns. 

Before we can make any definite plans concerning the 
particular training which should be provided for those who 
are to teach in college, we shall be obliged to secure greater 
agreement on the part of educators as to what this training 
should be. Apparently the first step will be to educate the 
public up to that point where it will have a better con- 
ception of the responsibilities and opportunities of the pro- 
fession and the nature of the qualifications which the suc- 
cessful college teacher should possess. 

There is no doubt whatever about the ability of our 
graduate schools to give all that is necessary or desired in 
the way of instruction and training so far as subjects to be 
taught are concerned. The prospective college instructor 
ean find plenty of places where he can secure all the know]l- 
edge and information he will need before he is to undertake 
his work. The acceptable teacher today must have other 
accomplishments than these. He must in some way, either 
by his own effort or by some other agency, become familiar 
with methods of teaching and all those subtle and intangible 
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agencies which each individual teacher must employ if he 
hopes to reach the mind of the modern day youth in any 
effective way. 

It would seem to us that the time has come when there 
should be a great effort made to train young teachers in the 
proper methods of instruction, so that through personality 
and magnetic influence they may be able to do something 
more than fill the student full of information. The whole 
object of teaching, it would seem to us, is to arouse intel- 
lectual curiosity, to inspire men to nobler effort, which is 
to be accomplished through personal touch. When we con- 
sider the wide extent of the field of service, the great vari- 
ety and complexity of the work to be undertaken, and the 
subtle qualifications which the teacher must have if he is 
to be hopeful of success, are we not persuaded that the edu- 
eator, particularly in our higher institutions, should have 
special training for his arduous task? 

Fifty years ago it was not thought necessary to provide 
graduate training for even doctors, much less for engineers 
and business men. Practice and experience were the essen- 
tial prerequisites and counted far more than any amount 
of theoretical training and study. Note the change in atti- 
tude today, particularly on the part of the shrewd business 
man who may himself never have seen the inside of a col- 
lege. The demand of the outside world is for highly 
specialized training, and it has forced the majority of our 
colleges and graduate schools today to transform their cur- 
ricula so-as to provide this type of instruction. 

We have for some time agreed that the practice of law, 
medicine, engineering, business, etc., are of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant the expenditure of much time and money 
in preliminary training and the maintenance at great ex- 
pense of special schools for this purpose. Shall we continue 
the old practice of trusting the mental and spiritual welfare 
of our youth to the care and direction of men who have 
had no special nor extensive training for the more subtle 
tasks of this calling? Teachers understand the subject 
matter which they teach perfectly. We seldom hear of a 
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teacher lacking in this particular. But too infrequently do 
we find a teacher possessing that personality and magnetism, 
that knowledge of human nature which will enable him 
through his subject matter as an agent to educate youth in 
the way they should go. 

Just how and where that special training is to be found 
is the one perplexing problem before us. We are not in- 
clined to believe that any institution fashioned after the 
modern schools of pedagogy and used so extensively for the 
benefit of secondary school teachers would be of any great 
value in this line of effort. In fact, we are fearful that it 
might do harm. We might found special institutions for 
this purpose and arrange appropriate courses of study and 
training. But who are the men peculiarly fitted to preside 
over these institutions and to direct the courses? Is it pos- 
sible for anyone gifted through his own personal powers 
and through any agencies which he may have at his dis- 
posal to give to another those subtle traits and qualities 
which we know are necessary for successful college teach- 
ing? Or must each individual acquire these qualifications 
wholly by his own effort and through his own experiments? 
There is more truth than we have been accustomed to admit 
in the old statement—teachers are born, not made. Can 
any amount of training make a good teacher out of a man 
or woman who has not the natural aptitude or qualification 
for the job? Is it not true, however, that one naturally 
interested in teaching and endowed with many of the requi- 
site qualifications can improve his condition by associating 
with those who have been notably successful in teaching, 
and by spending more time in the study of methods of 
teaching and less in the study of subjeet matter? 

The faculties in some institutions have formed groups 
out of their own members for the purpose of giving and 
receiving the benefit of one another’s experiences in teach- 
ing, depending upon those who have been noticeably suc- 
cessful in practice to coach and assist the others. Can this 
practice be extended and utilized? 

The members of your Commission have carried their 
investigation far enough to get a pretty good idea of present 
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conditions and of present attitudes in the various educa- 
tional centers, but we are far from the point where we can 
draw reliable conclusions or make wise recommendations. 
The field must be much more thoroughly examined. We 
have, however, some pretty strong convictions regarding the 
desirability of taking immediate steps toward radical 
changes in present policies and toward the introduction of 
new agencies which may serve to bring about the improve- 
ments we desire. Just what these steps should be and 
under whose direction they should be taken are questions 
which still remain unanswered. We have done what we 
could in the time at our disposal but we have made only a 
beginning upon what appears to be a much larger and much 
more significant problem than most of us had anticipated. 
Practically all agree that the questions referred to us are 
of sufficient importance to warrant careful and extensive 
consideration. One question, however, we believe should be 
decided by the Association before we proceed any further, 
and that is whether this particular task which you have 


assigned to us belongs to the Association of American Col- 
leges or whether it can be taken care of to better advantage 
by some other organization. 

The Commission is still in your service, but more than 
willing to surrender our work to anyone or any organization 
who may be in a position to take up the task at the point 
where we have arrived and carry it on more efficiently than 


we. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our high approval of 
the excellent assistance which we have received from the 
secretaries in Dr. Kelly’s office, especially from Miss Ruth 
Anderson and Miss Elizabeth B. Young, both of whom have 
shown rare skill in the work of interpretation and compila- 
tion. Miss Anderson has made a very exhaustive study of 
the great mass of returns which came in from our question- 
naire, and has so arranged the results as to make it per- 
fectly easy for anyone at any time to find the particular 
information which is needed. 
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THE PROMOTION OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
A Three-Minute Summary 


PRESENT R. M. HueHeEs 
Miami University 


There are only two further suggestions that I can add 
to Dean Randall’s excellent paper. I have thought for a 
good many years that the graduate schools could add greatly 
to the value of the young teachers who come to us from 
them if more dormitories with comfortable living rooms and 
dining quarters were provided for the graduate students. 
Such an arrangement would bring the graduate students of 
different departments into more intimate association, would 
broaden their interests, and would add a great deal in my 
judgment to their teaching value. Princeton has done a 
wonderful thing in this field, and I am satisfied that it shows 
in all the graduate students who come from there. In talk- 
ing with young instructors who have come to Miami from 
the great graduate schools in the country I am constantly 
surprised at their slight acquaintance with other graduate 
students in their own and related departments. 

It occurs to me also that we need to recruit more men of 
fine personality and ability to go into the work of librarian. 
If any of you have hunted for college librarians, I think you 
have found it is a rather difficult search. Certainly if we 
could get more keen, able, well-trained and courageous men 
as head librarians, it would increase the value of the 
libraries. 

I was not certain whether President Evans in discussing 
a library was suggesting that we should not have so many 
books; certainly it is hard for any president to justify the 
purchase of all the books that are bought. You have to buy 
them on faith and you sometimes doubt whether your faith 
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is well grounded. But it does seem to me that it is tremen- 
dously important to have as large a library and as fresh a 
library as possible in our institutions. I have the feeling 
that the library gets too little money rather than too much. 

The University of Iowa has a new plan that to me is 
very interesting. They are proposing to build a library 
with an individual seat for every student. That sounds 
rather ambitious, but I believe it is thoroughly practical 
and I think it is extremely interesting. Anyone who is con- 
templating a new library certainly ought to look into what 
they are doing at Iowa. 

I was greatly interested in what Colonel Holt said about 
West Point. I am sure that if we could spend $3,000 a 
year on each of our students we could do much better than 
we are doing. It is interesting to contrast the average ex- 
penditure per student of all institutions, private and public, 
in Ohio—about $347 a year, as against about $3,000 at 
West Point. 

T have one other suggestion to make. I feel reasonably 
content with the quality of teaching that is being done in 
the colleges, and I feel that the equipment is fairly ade- 
quate. If I were going to indict any college president I 
would go after him in the place where I am weakest, and I 
am pretty sure I would find a mass of very damaging evi- 
dence; I would go to the records, and select the students 
whose records are lowest, and ask the president before his 
_ board of trustees to justify the expenditure of $300 or there- 

abouts on-each of these students with that evidence before 
him on his own records. I think that would be pretty diffi- 
cult for most of us to answer. I only waked up to this 
within the last year, and I am trying very hard to clear my 
own skirts so I will be free from this particular attack. 

I think I am speaking almost altogether to teachers, men 
and women who have taught or are now teaching. Isn’t it 
true that if a boy or girl comes to you, figuratively on his 
knees, and says ‘‘I trust you, I believe in you, and I want 
to learn this subject and study it; I will do whatever you 
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say, I am eager for this work, what shall I do?’’ you can 
teach such a student? 

On the other hand, if a student comes in and says, ‘‘I 
don’t care much about your subject and I don’t think much 
of you as a teacher; I don’t believe you are a very good 
teacher, but I am going to stay around here awhile and I 
am going to take your course. I am not interested in it, but 
I am going to take it’’—I contend you can’t teach that stu- 
dent a thing and you ought to get him out of the class im- 
mediately. It is my experience that we have altogether too 
many of this latter class. They not only receive no benefit 
themselves but they are a most undesirable element, dis- 
couraging real students from doing their best work. 

It seems to me that we need some clarification of our ob- 
jective. I was very much puzzled as to just what we were 
trying to do in the liberal arts college, until a man asked 
me what we spent our money for. I said, ‘‘ We are spending 
all our money on instruction and in training students to 
think.’’ Fully 95 per cent. of all of our budget was going 
for those two purposes, giving instruction and training 
people to think. It was not spent for running a nursery or 
a reformatory or an athletic club or a religious society or a 
country club. 

I am impressed at Miami University that we have too 
many students discounting our whole job by their attitude 
and interest. We are spending a lot of the state’s money 
presumably to educate young people. On the other hand, 
I can take you to fraternity house after fraternity house — 
or dormitory after dormitory where there are boys who 
don’t believe much in what we are doing, wao are discount- 
ing it, who are laughing at fellows who are studying, who 
are not making any serious effort to get an education; they 
don’t want an education; they want the college life. 

As I say, I woke up to this last September, and I went 
through all the records of 950 upper-class students who en- 
rolled last fall. I found 208 who were making grades below 
a C average. We grade A, B, C, D, passing grades, and C 
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average is required for graduation. I mimeographed this 
list of students, put their grades down, and circulated it to 
all the members of the teaching staff with the suggestion 
that they comment on the students as to why their grades 
were so low. At the end of six weeks one hundred of these 
students raised their grades above the C average. In the 
meantime I had been talking a good deal about it. I repub- 
lished on November 1 a list of ninety-one students who were 
still below C average with the professors’ comments—lazy, 
stupid, cut classes, indifferent, sick—whatever they hap- 
pened to be. Just before Christmas I reworked this list. 
Twenty of these ninety-one had dropped out of college or 
had been sent home; there were fifty-five still in residence, 
still making less than C average on fifteen hours of work. 
I am after those fifty-five very closely; and I hope to see 
that they shortly raise their grades or drop out. 

I would suggest that if you want an interesting study, 
get lists of upper-class students and find how many of them 
are making less than a C average; I venture it is more than 
you imagine. 

Two things impress me very seriously. We are spending 
from $300 to $350 per student on a considerable number of 
students who are not only not getting what we are spending 
the money on—an education—but they are depreciating 
our stock, they are undercutting our whole enterprise, they 
are right there living close to freshmen and close to other 
students, making fun of them for studying. 

I believe that if we could very carefully and very sympa- 
thetically but very firmly and very persistently follow up 
these people who are just getting by, all of us could show 
some improvement. We all have methods of dropping out 
the people who make only a miserable effort, but it is the 
students who get by but don’t work and aren’t eager and 
don’t care anything about education that I am talking 
about. If we could get rid of those people, I think we would 
improve the tone of the American college and increase the 
efficiency of the instruction a surprising amount. It seems 
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to me in my own particular situation that just now that is 
the largest problem before me. 


A New Approach to an Old Problem 


Director CHARLES R. MANN 
American Council on Education 


There is just developing in Washington a new movement 
which has a bearing on this question of training teachers in 
colleges. About a year and a half ago a Professor Metcalf, 
of Johns Hopkins, was in Washington at the Research 
Council in charge of the division of biology, and he con- 
ceived the idea that it would be a very useful thing if we 
could develop research in colleges and get one or two men 
at least at every college to do research. He felt that it 
would be a great intellectual stimulus to the college and 
would have the effect of creating greater intellectual activ- 
ity and developing better teachers on that account. 

Therefore, he arranged through the Research Council for 
several conferences on that subject and it was discussed at 
great length. The Research Council hesitated to take hold 
of it because it is a teaching problem fundamentally. 
Therefore no formal organization was created to push it 
until a couple of weeks ago at Philadelphia at the meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
‘Science, to which the Research Council has turned over this 
enterprise. At that meeting the Association voted to ap- 
point a small committee consisting of a representative of 
the American Association, a representative of the Research 
Council, a representative of the Social Science Research 
Council, and a representative of the American Council on 
Education to see what can be done toward stimulation of 
research in colleges as a means of getting greater intel- 
lectual activity among the faculty and students alike. That 
committee has not yet been formed; it was authorized only 
two weeks ago, and no doubt will be formed within the next 
few weeks. | J 
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That idea suggests a very potent means of stimulating 
teachers to improve their teaching by developing themselves 
on the job, because certainly the study by objective and 
scientific methods of the results one gets in his teaching are 
as stimulating and interesting research as a teacher can 
well undertake. This suggests a possible means of answer- 
ing the question of what we are going to do about training 
college teachers. Through raising proper questions about 
their own teaching and furnishing them proper instruments 
to measure the results, you can get them to studying—re- 
searching, if you like—on the results of their own teaching. 
Thereby you increase their own intellectual activity, stimu- 
late the intellectual activity of the college, and cause them 
to begin to grow in greater powers of teaching. So I sug- 
gest the field of education and the study of teaching prob- 
lems by each man for himself as one means of starting a 
form of teacher training which is very effective or may be 
very effective. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE . 


The Executive Committee of the Association of American 
Colleges met in New York on Saturday, March 26, and 
spent the entire day in transaction of Association business. 
It was decided that the next annual meeting should be held 
at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J., January 12-14, 
1928. Preliminary arrangements were discussed and care- 
ful consideration given to speakers and topics. 
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SHOULD TEACHERS TEACH?* 


PRESIDENT Epwarp S. PARSONS 
Marietta College 


Years ago I read an article in a weekly journal, the title 
of which stuck in my memory: ‘‘Shall the Teacher Teach ?’’ 
No doubt the writer, still an honored professor in an East- 
ern college, had in mind: ‘‘Shall the teacher teach, or must 
he, to get any recognition or hold his job, be an investigator 
and a book maker?”’ Still another question is implicit—at 
least for present-day thinking—in the suggestion of the 
article’s title: ‘‘Shall the teacher teach or shall he occupy 
himself with extra-curricular duties such as administration 
or public service, paid or voluntary ?’’ 

The article to which I refer, if I recall it correctly, made 
a sharp differentiation, like the black and white of the older 
ethics, between sets of possible activities, involving the 
acceptance of one set and the exclusion of the other. We, 
of to-day, realize that what we are dealing with is a matter 
of emphasis—or to use words which have become familiar 
to one who has been studying of late a good many question- 
naires which not a few of you have filled out—‘‘that 
depends!’’ 

Your Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship 
found some perplexity in discovering the best line of activ- 
ity for the year which is just closing. Honors courses had 
been studied with sufficient care to make plain the best 
methods of introducing and carrying on such work and also 
the difficulties in the way in institutions where facilities and 


* Report for the Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship: 
President E. 8. Parsons, Chairman, Dr. Jas. A. Burns, Holy Cross 
College (D. C.), Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, Dean 
Julian Park, University of Buffalo, President Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
Bowdoin College. 
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resources are limited. It seemed to the Commission that the 
problem of deans’ lists and sectioning and the further en- 
couragement of superior students by their release from the 
requirements of class room attendance needed no further 
elucidation. 

It had formed some tentative plans looking toward a 
study of faculty and undergraduate research, but quickly 
found that much broader plans than it could hope to carry 
out were already under way under the inspiration of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and 
of the National Research Council. So investigation in this 
direction was given up as an unnecessary overlapping of 
effort. 

The Commission has to report four lines of activity: 

1. A letter sent to the administrative officers of the Asso- 
ciation Colleges calling attention to certain articles, copies 
of which had been placed in the hands of the Commission 
by the courtesy of the National Research Council and the 
American Association of University Professors for distribu- 
tion among the colleges. These articles were the following: 
Dean Seashore’s second report on Sectioning on the Basis 
of Ability (reprinted from the Bulletin of The American 
Association of University Professors, Vol. XII, Nos. 2-3, 
February—March, 1926); the Report of Committee G of 
The American Association of University Professors on In- 
tercollegiate Football (reprinted from the Bulletin of The 
American Association of University Professors, Vol. XII, 
No. 4, April, 1926); the Report of Committee G of The 
American Association of University Professors on Selection 
and Retention of Undergraduates (the Bulletin of The 
American Association of University Professors, Vol. XII, 
No. 6, October, 1926). The opportunity has been largely 
made use of. The letter also called attention to a few 
among the valuable studies of college life made under the 
direction of student committees—Bowdoin, Oregon and 
Dartmouth. 

2. A bibliography prepared at its suggestion by Dr. 
Lester W. Bartlett, of the Graduate School of Education 
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of Columbia, on ‘‘The Professional Growth of Faculty 
Members.’’ This study grew out of a conference with Dr. 
R. J. Leonard, Director of*the Columbia School of Educa- 
tion, who gave the work his personal interest and direction. 
A more extensive bibliography had been prepared by a 
committee of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, but it seemed to the Commission so minute and in- 
elusive as to lack serviceableness, and moreover there were 
no guide posts to direct the student so that he might find, 
with a minimum of search, the information he was seeking. 
We hope that Dr. Bartlett’s careful study will prove of use 
to the colleges of this Association and to others as well. 

3. A second bibliography has been kindly undertaken by 
the librarian of the United States Bureau of Education, 
Dr. J. D. Wolcott, covering another important part of the 
Commission’s field. This aims to gather together the im- 
portant titles, dealing with the influence of undergraduate 
activities upon student scholarship. This study is not yet 
complete. We feel that when it is ready for publication it 
will also deserve wide publicity. 

4. Most of the work listed under the first three heads the 
Commission, after the manner of canny administrators, was 
able to enlist others to do. In a rash moment, at a confer- 
ence in New York, it was decided to issue another of those 
troublesome questionnaires which take so much of our pre- 
cious time and ruffle the serenity of our spirits. The Execu- 
tive Secretary aiding and abetting us, one thousand sched- 
ules were sent out to the colleges of this Association and to 
a large group of other institutions. One set of these sched- 
ules was to be answered by college and university presidents 
and the other set they were asked to pass on to members of 
their faculties for their consideration. Perhaps those who 
received the blanks saw in them a possibility of sweet re- 
venge, a killing of the Commission with kindness. What- 
ever may have been the motive, the result has shown a most 
generous consideration of the questions asked and six hun- 
dred and eighty of the schedules have been returned, two 
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hundred and thirty-four by presidents and four hundred 
and forty-six by professors, some not only with categorical 
replies but with extended discussions of the points brought 
forward. (One president was frank enough to tell us what 
he thought of us. He wrote: ‘‘The questionnaires. Oh, 
Lord, how long!’’) 

In the short time at the disposal of the Commission since 
the replies have come to hand, it has been utterly impossible 
to make a careful study of them all. Three hundred and 
seventy-six (161 filled by presidents, 215 by professors) 
have been covered, answer by answer, and the results tabu- 
lated in as far as the replies admit of tabulation. Perhaps 
these three hundred and seventy-six papers give a suf- 
ficiently accurate cross-section of academic opinion. All of 
the more extended replies have been examined. They con- 
tain very valuable material but, alas, much too abundant 
to be included in any fullness in this report. This paper 
ean do little more than give a rough digest of the material. 
If it is considered by the Association a matter of sufficient 
importance, a more careful study will be undertaken. 

The clearest way to bring the tabulated results of the 
investigation before you will be to follow through the ques- 
tionnaires, omitting some of the less important, setting over 
against one another the replies of presidents and professors 
where the questions are the same. There will be time, when 
this has been done, to quote briefly some of the more ex- 
tended comments and add a short summary of the chief 
positions. - 

In reply to Question 5 of schedule I (for presidents), the 
first of the questions bearing directly on the administration 
problem, the presidents’ replies indicated a wide divergence 
of opinion as to the extent to which the teaching staff should 
take part in administrative work. A few said ‘‘Deans 
only.’’ The proportions were from one-twelfth up, with 
scarcely two answers the same. ‘‘None’’ and ‘‘all’’ were 
apparently the lower and upper limits! 

The next question (6 in I and 7 in II) was substantially 
the same in the two questionnaires—Does administrative 
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work seriously interfere with thei teaching and scholarly 
development of the teacher? The presidents replied: yes— 
46, no—88, doubtful—22. The professors replied: yes— 
60, no—90, doubtful—24, the combined vote being approxi- 
mately two to one in the negative—the professors being 
somewhat more pessimistic. Sixteen professors said that 
such work did not interfere with teaching but it did with 
research. 

Question 8 in each list asked whether the college teacher 
should be relieved wholly of administrative work. The 
presidents said: yes—44, no—97, ‘‘that depends’’-—19. 
The professors said: yes—37, no—108, ‘‘somewhat’’—6. 
Evidently the professors are less willing to be relieved of 
such duties than the presidents are to let them go free. 

Question 9 in each case dealt with the effect of a release 
of the teaching force from administrative work upon the 
life of the institution and asked especially whether the atti- 
tude of the administration would become more autocratic 
and less sensitive to the teacher’s work and needs. The 
presidents replied: yes—56, no—21, ‘‘that such duties are 
mutually helpful’’-—47. The professors replied: yes—88, 
no—23, ‘‘that depends’’—23. 

There seems to be a substantial agreement of both groups 
that the placing of administrative work wholly in the hands 
of administrators would be a real attack upon the demo- 
cratic spirit—that it would be good neither for the college 
nor for the professor, that it would bring about friction, 
still further segregate departments, and be inimical to unity 
within the institution. ‘‘A little administrative work keeps 
teachers’ feet on mother earth’’ was one comment. More- 
over, it is a very widely supported opinion that adminis- 
trators should do some teaching along with their adminis- 
trative duties. 

Question 10 of I and 11 of II were the same—Hawe you 
any suggestions to offer on the relation of administration to 
teaching? Many of the professors made no comment. A 
large number felt the need of greater cooperation between 
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teaching staffs and administration. Some took the trouble 
to discuss the matter at length and a few of their comments 
will be quoted under another section of this report. 

The presidents seem to have done a good deal of thinking 
on this problem and the replies are many and varied. I 
can quote only a few: ‘‘Any faculty needs three types. 
First, teachers; second, scholars and investigators; third, 
men who are competent and willing to carry forward the 
general causes of the institution.’’ 

There should be ‘‘conscientious recognition of the prior 
importance of teaching and study for the teacher, together 
with recognition of his vital interest in administrative 
problems. ’’ 

‘*So far as possible the ablest teachers of marked scholarly 
tastes should keep out of administration work. Only those 
should be involved in administrative duties in so far as they 
have no distinctive future in scholarly work.”’ 

Yet as one pointed out, there is danger that such a proc- 
ess of selection would leave the less able group in adminis- 
trative activities—where great skill and ability are needed. 

‘‘Leave minor details, schedules, etc., to trained clerks 
and officers and free teachers to participate in matters of 
policy.’’ 

‘‘The college should provide secretarial help for teach- 
ers.’”?” Many emphasized this important suggestion. 

Turning to the second section of the schedules, the prob- 
lem of the teacher’s extra-mural public service, gratuitous 
or paid, Question 1 of the professors’ group asked whether 
the person responding had such duties. Only a few re- 
sponded at all. Thirty-six said ‘‘yes,’’ 38 ‘‘no’’ and 15, 
‘very little.’? One said laconically: ‘‘My time is the 
university ’s.’’ 

The next question appeared in both schedules—How 
much service of this sort can the college teacher undertake 
without detriment to his teaching and scholarly develop- 
ment? Of the presidents sixty-two answered ‘‘very little’’; 
sixty ‘‘that depends,’’ either with no specification on what, 
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or with the specification that the work shculd, if under- 
taken, be along the line of the teacher’s subject. One said: 
A lot of it. The more work he has the more energetic he 
becomes.’’ Some said it was ‘‘inadvisable for teachers to 
receive remuneration for public and outside work.’’ The 
percentage of time when given varied from 10 to 25 per 
cent. In the professors’ schedules a distinction was drawn 
between (1) general public service and (2) paid profes- 
sional service. They answered the first question much as 
the presidents did. Thirty-five replied ‘‘very little,’’ nine 
‘‘none,’’ thirty said ‘‘it depends on the nature of the sub- 
ject or the demands which such would make on time and 
strehgth.’’ One said that the teacher should accept the 
‘‘duties of a conscientious citizen.’’ One commented: 
‘*Great teachers can do almost any amount. Many teachers 
do not develop in scholarly ways. Strong men grow what- 
ever they do.’’ One expressed the opinion that the teacher 
could not afford to give as much time as the interested busi- 
ness man, though the demands were greater. 

The reply of the professors to the question about paid 
professional service was similar to what the first elicited. 
Thirty-three said ‘‘very little,’’ fifteen ‘‘none,’’ thirty-six 
‘*that depends upon the individual.’’ One said: ‘‘ What is 
necessary for the adequate support of his family and what 
may be undertaken without becoming routine.’’ Another: 
‘‘None during term time—all he can in vacation’’—evi- 
dently feeling that the teacher owes nothing to his teaching 
and scholarly development in vacation time! 

The professors were asked what contribution such outside 
work could make to teaching and development. The ques- 
tion was answered under two heads: (1) as to general pub- 
lie service, 31 said ‘‘considerable,’’ 7 added ‘‘if not over- 
done,’’ 14 said ‘‘very little’’ and 31 ‘‘none.’’ Others said 
the value depended on conditions. One said: ‘‘It is the 
only way he has of knowing whether his teaching retains a 
life value . . . of keeping himself in touch with progress.”’ 
Another: ‘‘It contributes if it is directly in line with his 
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special training,’’ or ‘‘when needed to avoid narrow- 
mindedness.’’ ‘‘Strong men are benefited. Men devoted 
to research cannot give up the time.’’ Likewise in the field 
of paid professional service, the advantage seems to out- 
weigh the disadvantage. Nineteen consider the contribu- 
tion is ‘‘considerable,’’ thirteen ‘‘little’’ or ‘‘none,’’ thirty- 
four that it gives necessary contacts with practical or com- 
munity life. Twenty-five feel that the nature of the teach- 
ing subject would figure largely. ‘‘Technical men would 
profit most.’’ 

The question whether the college teacher has a responsi- 
bility to the community which he should meet even at a 
sacrifice to scholarly development and the best teaching 
appeared only in the professors’ schedule, and so excited 
the scorn of one recipient that he did not find the English 
language adequate to express his feelings and turned to the 
French! Seventy-one said such a responsibility does exist, 
fifty-seven said ‘‘no,’’ twenty-six said that such a responsi- 
bility exists if it does not involve ‘‘detriment to college 
work,’’ a reply which hardly meets the point. Twelve said 
the ultimate service of the teacher is to the community as a 
citizen. One said very wisely: ‘‘His responsibility is only 
for the best use of his gifts. For some men this means 
serving the community by staying in his laboratory.’’ 

The professors evidently feel that the comparative mea- 
gerness of salaries is responsible for the entry of so many 
teachers into paid professional service. Seventy-one think 
the motive of such work a financial one; fourteen deny this 
and eighteen say the financial element has slight influence. 
One says it is not a matter of necessity, but a matter of 
greed and egotism, and another opens the closet door where 
the family skeleton is hidden when he says: ‘‘ More often it 
is a home pressure from wife.’’ 

Both presidents and professors were asked the question: 
“‘If college salaries could be made adequate would the ad- 
ministration be justified in refusing permission to undertake 
such outside work?’’ The professors voted : 90—yes, 55—no, 
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sixteen others added that such action would be unwise, and 
so their vote should be added to the fifty-five. Two said per- 
mission should be refused if it interferes with teaching. 
The presidents were not so sure as the professors that such 
work should be forbidden. They voted on such prohibition 
47 for and 46 against. Twenty-eight commented to the 
effect that ‘‘Such work is often beneficial to students and 
faculty and community,’’ and nineteen said that the de- 
cision should depend upon the teacher and the amount of 
service. 

Some short comments of presidents are in place here. 
They are more numerous than the professors’ expressed 
opinions. Three sound the gamut of possible opinions: 


(1) Such refusal might constitute an infringement 
of individual liberty. (2) Such service should be 
rendered as college service to the community and the 
receipts should go to the college. (2) I should like to 
ask why a man should not increase his teaching load, 
if he has time and energy to engage in large outside 
professional service? If the reduction of the teaching 
load is for the purpose of creating leisure time for 
effective study to teach, then outside professional ser- 
vice would defeat that end. Too many teachers think 
their whole obligation is discharged by delivering a lec- 
ture or hearing a recitation. If business houses were 
run on the principles of our colleges as to teaching no 
efficiency would be possible. A hired teacher is an em- 
ployee. However our Boards of Control have appa- 
rently no voice in determining teachers’ duties. 


One question remains: Should heads of departments and 
others entrusted with administrative work be given addi- 
tional compensation? The presidents—perhaps because 
they belong to the administration class—answer largely in 
the affirmative—85 for to 21 against. Thirteen say: ‘‘Some 
recognition should be given, either compensation or reduc- 
tion in teaching load.’’ Twenty others say in substance: 
‘* At times,’’ or ‘‘in some way.’’ One states that such work 
should be paid ‘‘only as time required for administration 
takes away opportunity in other desirable service.’’ An- 
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other flatly takes issue with the affirmative position on the 
ground that ‘‘when professors do administrative work 
without extra compensation there is less of jealousy in the 
faculty.’’ 

The professors answer the question as follows: yes, 48; 
no, 15. Twenty-nine say ‘‘Only when the burden is defi- 
nitely greater.’’ One gives a frank opinion well worth con- 
sidering: ‘‘Those who are most skilful in teaching should 
be paid the highest salaries. Administrative duties of a 
routine nature should be intrusted to those who receive 
lower salaries. Administrative duties that have to do with 
the formulation of the big policies of the institution should 
be intrusted to officers with high salaries.’’ One professor 
said: ‘‘Modesty forbids my answering this.’’ 

Many of the extended replies deserve quotation but there 
is time only for a very few and none of these can be given 
entire. 

The first is from the president of one of the smaller East- 
ern universities : 

In my opinion, it would be highly desirable if all 
administrative responsibilities except those peculiar to 
the actual work of instruction were taken out of the 
hands of the Faculty, for Faculty administration is at 
best apt to be inefficient and expensive. 

The need to assign administrative responsibility to 
members of the Faculty generally constitutes an ex- 
euse by such men for a failure to do the outstanding 
things in teaching and scholarly work that a Faculty 
man should be primarily interested in. I found when 
I came to that a great many administra- 
tive duties were assigned to members of the Faculty, 
and that, from my point of view at least, they were 
very badly done. At the same time the men thus occu- 
pied were doing nothing to promote the proper activi- 
ties of their own departments. The institution seemed 
to have the notion that by the procedure then in effect 
administrative work cost nothing; as a matter of fact, 
it was vastly more expensive than to have proper ad- 
ministrative officers to handle the various necessary 
details of university management. Of course, under 
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the latter arrangement the budget seems to indicate 
that we are spending more for administration. I be- 
lieve we are spending less if we count that the chief 
function of the institution is to do teaching of out- 
standing merit and scholarly work that will give it high 
standing and prestige among institutions. 

Another objection that I have to delegating any 
large measure of administrative responsibility to Fac- 
ulty members is the fact that most of them haven’t 
sufficient backbone to stand out against pressure which 
a student not infrequently brings to bear to secure 
favorable action on something that he desires that is 
not in accordance with university regulations. I rec- 
ognize that some administrative officers are similarly 
afflicted but, on the whole, I think that such officers 
are less likely to be easy. 

I have never been much in sympathy with the notion 
that members of the Faculty should be accorded any 
large measure of freedom for the conduct of profes- 
sional service outside of their university responsibili- 
ties. In a very large number of cases of such activity 
that have come to my attention the instructor sooner 
or later grows neglectful of his university duties be- 
cause of the opportunities for increasing his income, 
and because there is no very effective check on the 
character of the service he renders to the institution. 
Personally, I should like to see such outside activities 
limited to those which would require at least a semester 
or a year, with a leave of absence during that period 
without pay from the institution. Another plan which 
would work perhaps equally effectively would be to re- 
quire that all fees received for outside service be paid 
into the university rather than be retained by the pro- 
fessor. This would limit his activities to those lines 
which would make him a much more effective man in 
his work. Naturally, unless we are prepared to -pay 
very much larger salaries than is now the case, such 
an arrangement would seem to be unjust and it would 
doubtless lead to a storm of disapproval if it were ever 
attempted. 

Undoubtedly the scale of college salaries should be 
very greatly increased providing that men of outstand- 
ing ability can be secured. I suspect that at the pres- 
ent time the average college salaries compare not un- 
favorably with the average salaries for men in other 
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learned professions; and, of course, a great many 
college professors are getting more than they are worth. 
The most unfortunate feature of this whole matter lies 
in the fact that the men of extraordinary ability are 
kept down to about the level of income of their medi- 
ocre brethren. It is too bad that we cannot have the 
courage to pay superior men salaries that are commen- 
surate with their worth, irrespective of the scale of 
men of only ordinary ability. 


The next statement is from the Dean of another promi- 
nent university : 


Administrative work, of course, has a bad effect 
upon teaching and- certainly upon research, but it is 
made the goat for too much blame. Very few profes- 
sors are satisfied with having no administrative work 
to do. They want to see the wheels go round and 
should be allowed to do so. It is better, I think, for 
an institution that each professor who is able to do it 
satisfactorily be given some part in administrative 
work. This should be a small part unless the individ- 
ual’s talent does not run to successful teaching or to 
research. One of the worst hindrances to professional 
advancement has been the development of the summer 
session, with its slight reward of additional salary, 
which, however, in the long run has been discounted as 
salary by the university authorities. 

Another hindrance to research work has been the 
paid outside teaching which professors have been get- 
ting. And still another trouble has been the develop- 
ment of the motor car with country club membership 
and touring expeditions. 

What the liberal arts instructor wants to do is to 
develop the same attitude towards his work that is to 
be found among the workers in the scientific research 
institutions. I have been watching with amazed admi- 
ration the enormous amount of work done by the re- 
searchers in the new School of Medicine 
to which is attached a scientific research staff in chem- 
istry, bacteriology, etc. I understand that the same 
sort of activity can be found in all of the medical 
schools where this research staff is attached and also in 
the scientific foundations. The liberal arts teaching 
force simply does not measure up to the standard of 
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these scientists. They talk too much about what they 
would do if they did not have so much teaching and 
administrative work. 


The head of a department in one of the leading Western 
universities, a man who has had an unusually broad educa- 
tional experience, writes as follows: 


I think a college teacher should be encouraged to 
secure remunerative employment outside of his univer- 
sity work, though this should be held to very strict 
limits. My reasons for encouraging it are two-fold: 
(1) It adds to his own self-respect; (2) it enables him 
to meet unexpected financial needs of himself and his 
household without importuning the university. I re- 
gard it as unlikely, and perhaps undesirable, for a man 
to expect from a university a salary commensurate 
with that paid for similar ability in professional and 
business circles. It (the professor’s job) includes a 
degree of freedom from fixed engagements, and a choice 
for the employment of his time, matched by no other 
calling. His old age is underwritten by a retiring sys- 
tem. The position carries distinction, and the opportu- 


nity to meet interesting people in any country that 

must count among the high rewards of association with 

a university reputation. I believe professors should 

be encouraged to think of these things, and take ad- 

vantage of them. 

The next extract tells racily the experience and frank 
opinions of an Eastern professor : 


It would be well for you to add teaching in summer 
schools to administrative work in the foregoing. In 
many cases the summer vacation represents the only 
available opportunity for research and writing. Pro- 
fessors wholly dependent upon their salaries fre- 
quently find themselves forced to sell the summer as 
well as every other season of the year. Public service 
and other outside employment is in the aggregate a 
smaller robber of time. It is offered chiefly to technical 
and scientific men. 

A professor is usually employed on a salary by the 
college and paid on the piece work plan by the outside 
employer, thus disproving the Biblical remark that ‘‘no 
man can serve two masters.’’ Under this arrangement 
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the college naturally gets the worst of it. Frequently 
the college is so well aware that it is paying so miser- 
ably small a salary that it winks at the situation. But 
it is a rotten situation. 

I have been so poor at certain times that I have ac- 
cepted summer school work and even outside jobs paid 
on the piece work plan. But for some years my salary 
has afforded a living and I have kept myself free from 
these catchpenny devices. The situation is hardest. on 
the younger fellows, especially if they marry. They 
are obliged to mortgage the most vigorous years of their 
lives at routine jobs which make them old before their 
time and teach them nothing. 

On the other hand, some scientific and technical pro- 
fessors exploit the college mercilessly. One of my 
friends of this description used to slam down the top 
of his roll top desk at college about noon and remark: 
‘*Well, now that I have earned my whiskey and to- 
bacco from alma mater, I have the rest of the day to 
earn a living.’’ A good many of these men are so used 
up in publie, or more usually, in corporate service, that 
they are more dead than alive when they stand before 
their classes. 

There should be more frankness about this situation. 
No man can do any considerable amount of such outside 
work without neglecting his teaching. He should not 
undertake the former without asking for a correspond- 
ing reduction of his college salary, or leave of absence 
without salary until the corporation job is finished. 
(I do not think this is an impossible virtue either; on 
the one occasion when I undertook outside work dur- 
ing the war this course was followed.) 

Teaching is more important and useful ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred than the outside jobs professors 
undertake. It needs all the time and attention of a 
very able man, a man sufficiently rested and therefore 
fresh and good tempered. Yet even without too many 
committee assignments and with no outside work at 
all, most of the men engaged in it are driven to death. 
They are never fresh. Only the most energetic of them 
have the force to carry on to the end of the year. And 
a large number have to teach in summer school! 


The next statement calls attention to a point usually 
overlooked : 
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There was a time when scientific work, in the way of 
discovery, investigation, scholarship, was chiefly per- 
formed by college and university teachers. The enor- 
mous increase of distractions caused by large numbers 
of students, complications of administration, and the 
increasing cost and difficulty of such investigation, is 
producing marked change in this respect, at least in 
the field of the sciences. Investigation is increasingly 
carried on in industrial laboratories, by endowed fel- 
lows, or by special grants from foundations. The 
teacher with simply a love for investigation has less 
opportunity to do such work, and must more and more 
seek outside activity in order to meet his ordinary 
expenses. 


And here is a ringing challenge of the ‘‘hired man’’ 
theory in higher education: 


College teachers are not ‘‘farm hands”’ hired by the 
month to work from sun to sun; neither are they day- 
laborers who sell their energy by time-units. Teachers 
are engaged to render certain professional service, just 
as the lawyer and the physician are engaged. Time, 
strictly speaking, and also legally speaking, has no 
more to do with the one than with the others. Whether 
the teacher devotes two hours or ten hours to the ser- 
vice in question is a matter not rightly concerned in 
and under his contract. That is his concern alone. He 
is engaged for the service. If he renders that, then that 
is an end of the matter. What he does with the remain- 
der of his time, legally speaking, is a matter for him 
to decide. He has both the legal right and the moral 
right to use that extra time for gainful work if he so 
desires. His responsibility to the college is ended 
when he has rendered the service, not when he has put 
in ‘‘his full time,’’ as some college contracts so un- 
worthily stipulate. No college has any right to assume 
control over a professor’s time. Many colleges, how- 
ever, need to learn, at this point, the true basis of col- 
lege (or professional) tenure, and the proper limita- 
tions of a college contract; albeit, some of the courts, 
as I have understood, have had occasion to pass ap- 
provingly on the essential principles involved in the 
above statement. 
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The president of a small denomination college challenges 
the validity of our investigation and his opinion is well 
worth quoting. 


Your questions assume that colleges are pretty much 
alike. As a matter of fact they are not all alike. The 
problem of administrative work in a liberal arts col- 
lege in a university with one thousand students and 
intimate relationship to professional and graduate 
schools is very different from the problem of adminis- 
trative work in an independent college of one thousand 
students; and that in turn is very different from the 
problem of administrative work in a small college like 
Amherst or Hamilton; and that is very different from 
the problem of administrative work in a college like 
mine here, where we have a faculty of nineteen men 
and a student body of one hundred and fifteen and 
where specialization and individual instruction are 
carried on to an extent unknown in other places... . 
I can see that in a great university officers ought, per- 
haps, to have nothing to do with teaching, and teachers 
nothing to do with administration. In a college like 
this the separation would be homicidal to our very pur- 
pose, which is to administer educational problems in 
conference and with intimacy and personality. 

Is it not startling that we should have come to the 
place in the mechanical over-development of mass edu- 
cation where we are compelled to think of even the 
possibility of creating a staff of administrators distinct 
from the group of scholars? When a college is so big 
that its teaching staff cannot administer it, it is, I 
think, arguably entirely too big to be of any use 
educationally. 


A few words of summary and I am done. 

1. Teachers are not hired hands in a factory, but part- 
ners in a great business. 

2. Therefore teaching and administration should not be 
divoreed—the teacher should also have administrative 
duties, the administrator should have teaching duties. The 
testimony to this position is overwhelming. 

8. But the teacher should be given only essential admin- 
istration. Red tape should be cut, clerical help should 
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handle routine matters. No professor should be overloaded. 
The work should be distributed. The willing horse should 
be protected against himself. The person whose interests 
are markedly scholarly should be given time for research. 
The whole matter has been handled haphazardly in a spirit 
of opportunism. It deserves careful study in each insti- 
tution. 

4. Outside work may be a great help to the college 
teacher in all ways—financially, in contacts, in the widen- 
ing of horizons, in making his teaching more vital. But it 
has distinct dangers. It is hard to serve two masters and 
it is easy to neglect the college work, where the teacher is 
left more on his own responsibility, and to stress the out- 
side work, especially if it means more personal income. 
Such work should, as far as possible, be confined to lines 
which enrich the teaching task, and should be under care- 
ful control not only of the teacher but of the institution. 

5. Teaching should always be recognized as the primary 
duty and responsibility of the college—of the professor and 
of the administrator. Nothing should be allowed to dimin- 
ish the respect in which it is held or to lower the standards 
of its efficiency. Administration is for the ends of teach- 
ing and even research by college and university teachers 
should have as one of its primary objects the vitalizing of 
teaching. 

Shall the teacher teach? 

He may administer, he may investigate, he may have out- 
side duties and responsibilities, but he must teach and teach 
well if he is to prove himself worthy of his high calling. 
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DOES RESEARCH INTERFERE WITH 
TEACHING? 


VicE-REcTOR Epwarp A. Pace 
The Catholic University of America 


Stated in these general terms, the question can readily 
be answered, No. Research as a means of extending knowl- 
edge does not interfere with teaching whereby knowledge is 
communicated. The two occupations are not only compat- 
ible: they are complementary. 

In the concrete, however, several situations have to be 
considered. First, there is the graduate school. Its prin- 
cipal, or rather its exclusive, purpose is research. The 
professor engaged in his own investigation directs his stu- 
dents in the handling of special problems. They are sup- 
posed to be familiar with the status of the science as a 
whole, its principles and methods. They have also devel- 
oped the ability to think for themselves, to criticize, to open 
up new lines of inquiry. More important still, they, pre- 
sumably, have laid a broad foundation on which their 
specialized study can rest in security and keep its propor- 
tionate value. They are teaching themselves, day by day, 
in the library or the laboratory. The further information 
which they need is supplied through discussion and other 
seminar exercises. In this case, evidently, research on the 
professor’s part does not interfere with his teaching. 

Just how the professor’s efficiency is enhanced by his 
research need not be explained here in detail. The signifi- 
cant point is that the professor, through his own investiga- 
tions, is not only adding to the store of knowledge but is 
also increasing his ability to give his students what they 
need. Though they are, to a very large extent, indepen- 
dent, he is responsible in approving their work as genuine 
contributions to science. Both his own reputation and that 
of his university are at stake. Were he to neglect research 
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in order to get time for some more congenial occupation, 
he would be found wanting in the very thing for which he 
was appointed. His position requires that he make re- 
search his first consideration. 

In the next place, we find the professor who conducts 
graduate work and at the same time teaches undergradu- 
ates. In many of our universities this combination of 
duties is carried by the ablest members of the faculty. It 
is felt that they bring to the task a larger experience. 
From their own productive scholarship they draw an in- 
spiration which is contagious. Their teaching is dynamic. 
It stimulates. The student finds the class-period too short 
and returns with eagerness. He has caught some of the 
spirit which research develops in his instructor. Between 
them, cooperation makes the teaching a success. 

This desirable result presupposes in the professor the 
ability to teach and interest in his students. If he lack 
either, his research may be fruitful but his teaching will be 
barren. Eventually, he will become aware that his work 
with undergraduates is a failure, a thing which they will 
have long before recognized. And then, if he is wise in his 
own behalf and has some regard for the university, he will 
relinquish his teaching and confine himself to research. 

The third situation, that of the separate college, differs 
from the other two in certain important respects. 

The college has a definite educational function to per- 
form. It undertakes to complete the development of the 
student who has received such training and information as 
the elementary and the secondary school may have given 
him. Whatever else it may do for him it has to equip him 
with the knowledge which he needs in order to live up- 
rightly and usefully in any career he may enter. Even 
when he is plainly destined for law, medicine or engineer- 
ing, he has none the less to acquire certain habits of thought 
and action which go to make the man. Neither talent nor 
learning can dispense with those qualities. On the con- 
trary, with greater skill and broader information responsi- 
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bility in the use of them increases. The college that shirks 
this part of its obligation will not develop in its students 
that sense of responsibility which is fundamental to social 
welfare. To bewail the lawlessness of college graduates and 
yet do nothing to cultivate the law-abiding spirit among 
those who are still in college, is sheer nonsense. 

On the intellectual side, the student has to lay a founda- 
tion that will prepare him for professional courses or for 
purely scientific work. He will specialize, of course, but 
his specialization will be productive only where it tapers 
upward from a broad and solid base. The need of such 
breadth is now generally recognized. To supply it, various 
outlines, surveys, orientation courses, and the like, have 
been introduced. The latest of these is both typical and 
suggestive. Sixteen specialists giving to the one student 
through one volume ‘‘a preliminary view of the rich intel- 
lectual fields that lie before him’’ represent fairly well the 
college staff in cooperation. And this is essential. The 
eollege teacher, in order to contribute to the attainment of 
the college purpose, must do team-work. Otherwise, his 
individual work in the class-room, however brilliant, will 
not accomplish its aim. Supposing that his own education 
has been thorough and comprehensive, that he has mastered 
the principles of education and the theory of correlation— 
there yet remains the practice of correlating, not subjects 
in the abstract but these subjects as actually taught by his 
fellow instructors; and again not a correlation for an ideal 
group of students but for those who are presently before 
him. This is no light task. It demands individual study, 
consultation and, above all, a sense of proportion. 

Let us suppose that through a common understanding 
the courses have been so ordered as to secure the fullest 
possible correlation. How long will the arrangement hold 
good? With the advance in each department of science, 
the shifting of viewpoints and the emergence of new prob- 
lems, the most flexible outline is subject to constant revi- 
sion; and revised it must be if college teaching is to equip 
men either for professional career or for.scientific pursuit. 
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The individual teacher may not be obliged to keep in 
touch with each and every change in fields other than his 
own. In fact, he will do well if he follow up the literature 
of his particular subject and select from the mass of details 
those essentials which are needed to bring his teaching up 
to date and yet give each topic its due share of emphasis. 

Then there is the parallel advance in method, which for 
the teacher is of greater importance than the accumulation 
of facts. One who is so tenacious of the old that he dis- 
dains to give the new a trial is a misfit, quite as much out 
of place as another who takes up with every sort of novelty 
just because it is new. Neither is apt to gain anything 
from his more experienced colleagues, least of all from those 
who are beyond his immediate surroundings; and yet, un- 
less he adjust himself to the changes in his own intellectual 
environment, what hope is there that he will develop in his 
students the power of self-adjustment which is, or should 
be, one of the chief results of education? 

These implications of the teaching office are necessary for 
the functioning of the college. As it is bound by certain 
obligations to the community, it has both the right and the 
duty to require that each member of the staff shall con- 
tribute to its efficiency by doing the best possible work in 
his own subject and by cooperating with the other mem- 
bers. When he does these things to the best of his ability, 
he may properly engage in research and devote to it his 
surplus time and energy. But first and last he must teach. 
That is his raison d’etre. For that purpose the college has 
called him to position in its faculty, given him opportunity 
and ensured him of compensation. 

It follows, quite plainly, that a prime requisite for ad- 
mission to the teaching office is the will to teach. Where 
that is lacking, neither abundance of knowledge, nor 
familiarity with the principles and methods of education, 
nor even the possession of a Ph.D. degree, is sufficient quali- 
fication. The man who accepts an appointment to the col- 
lege staff as a make-shift, as a necessary evil to be endured 
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until something better turns up, may be consulting his own 
interests, but he has no concern for the institution which 
employs him. The mistake is on the part of the college. It 
injures itself and does wrong to its students by securing 
them under false pretenses. 

If the instructor’s primary object is research, he may do 
good work in the class-room while his special problem is 
under discussion. He is likely to give it more time and 
emphasis than it deserves, and to slight other topics. Out- 
side of that one point, his thought is on his sources or his 
apparatus or the latest monograph in which his problem is 
treated. The student is a secondary consideration, if he is 
considered at all. He must pick up such crumbs as are 
thrown him incidentally and assimilate the pebbles that are 
given him for bread. Naturally, his one aim is to convert 
them not into knowledge but into credits. And his estimate 
of the college is not thereby improved. 

Under these circumstances research does not interfere 
with teaching for the simple reason that there is no teach- 
ing in any rational sense of the word. There is not even 
the formality of formal discipline. The only lesson given 
the students is that the class period is as much of a bore for 
the so-called instructor as it is for them, the reluctant seat- 
holders. Their minds, to be sure, are active. They are 
thinking how different their experience is when they are 
getting instruction in a really important subject from a 
wide-awake professor of football, a man who knows nothing 
of research but puts his whole soul into the business of 
teaching. The day may yet come when some veteran coach 
will include in his memoirs a chapter entitled—How to 
stimulate a squad and keep them working with a will. 

Meanwhile the colleges are having no end of diagnosis, 
etiology and prescription. The tendency is to locate the 
trouble in the student and apply the remedy to him. Thus, 
for insufficient preparation, stricter entrance requirements 
are indicated. For extra-curricular activities of the less 
virulent type, various counter-irritants are suggested. And 
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for the epidemic of athleticitis, a whole list of measures, 
remedial or preventive, has been proposed. The aim in this 
case is to correct that ‘‘distortion of values’’ which results 
from over-attention to sport and thus arouse in the under- 
graduate a better appreciation of study. 

Undeniably, there is wisdom in all this. There is reason 
to hope that the students will do their share towards remov- 
ing the evil. But what of the teacher? If he also be found 
to suffer from a distortion of values, would it not be well 
to include him in our treatment? 

It seems to me that the college could make a first step in 
the right direction by insisting that every applicant or 
nominee for a position on its staff shall regard teaching as 
his paramount duty—as a duty, moreover, that must be 
performed to the satisfaction of the college authorities be- 
fore the teacher is allowed to engage in any other activity. 
He should be given to understand that good teaching is the 
basis of promotion, of increase in salary and of any other 
advantage that may accrue to him as a member of the fac- 
ulty. Should he demur and let it be known that research 
is his principal object, the best thing for him and for the 
college would be to let him go back to the university where 
he will have full opportunity to carry on his investigation 
with no distraction from the class-room and no annoyance 
from students. 

In the next place, if he is appointed, he should be re- 
quired for a stated period, say a year, to give his entire 
time to teaching. And the college should have some means 
of ascertaining what sort of a teacher he is. If he is really 
doing good work, he will not resent supervision. If he has 
a fair amount of common sense, he will welcome criticism 
from more experienced teachers. Their comment and sug- 
gestions will be given him in private—which is somewhat 
different from the published criticism which the report of 
his investigation will or may receive. 

Criticism he cannot escape. He has to choose between 
that of his students and that of a supervising colleague. 
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The latter is apt to be constructive and helpful. As to the 
former ; it may be useful for the college to get the students’ 
point of view and their estimate of a teacher. But the col- 
lege puts itself on trial when it appoints a man and then 
asks the students to judge of his qualifications. It says, in 
effect, to the teacher—We thought you were competent, but 
the students are thumbs down against you. We are sorry. 

Whatever may be done in other bodies possessed of au- 
thority, the college should be the judge of the qualifications 
of its members. But it cannot judge fairly unless it employ 
the right method of getting at facts. When, and only when, 
these go to show that the teacher is doing satisfactorily the 
things which he was appointed to do, and further when it 
appears that by undertaking research he will not slacken 
in his teaching, he should be authorized to add research to 
his regular occupation. 

Many fields of research are open to such a teacher. He 
should be encouraged, however, to work in that which lies 
immediately before him. He more than any one else is in 
a position to attack the very problems which are on the 
program of this Association. They are surely more vital 
to education than many of those which take up the time of 
the graduate student or of the candidate for the doctor’s 
degree. These problems of the college cannot be solved by 
complaint from within or by censure from without. They 
eall for systematic investigation. The teacher who will 
undertake that and get at the real causes of our difficulties 
will render the college a service of value. He will also give, 
in terms of fact, the final answer to the question at the head 
of this paper. 

Should his productive scholarship lead him out of the 
college into the university where research becomes his prin- 
cipal occupation, he will have lost nothing through his years 
of good teaching. Nor will he, because of his clearer insight 
into the needs, weaknesses and capacities of the undergrad- 
uate, be the less competent to direct graduate students in 
the solution of specialized problems. 
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It is possible, on the other hand, that his success as a 
teacher will intensify his love of the work. He may come 
to the insight that in preparing men to live he is rendering 
a service no less valuable than he would if he were supply- 
ing new facts for men to learn. He will understand also 
that one of the best ways to further research is to equip 
men with the qualities which make the true investigator 
and not simply the dabbling dilettante—in particular with 
the power of judging what problems are worth while at- 
tacking and what results are of real significance. 

To appoint a man of this type as director of graduate 
students who aspire to the teacher’s office would go far 
toward the solution of our problems. 


HUNGRY FOR REALITY 


I have never seen any more unsentimental and raw-boned 
being than the American medical student; yet he is simply 
hankering for service. Medical teachers spread before him 
banquets of tempting ‘‘opportunities,’’ rare ‘‘cases,’’ 
‘*beautiful’’ specimens, easy chances to distinguish himself 
in research and to absorb his medical food in predigested 
mouthfuls. He often remains indifferent. But the moment 
you give him a place to work in a clinic, to serve as Dr. 
Blank’s fourteenth assistant in a hospital where good work 
is done, he will jump at the chance. The work is much 
harder and more monotonous than his regular studies. 
Much of it is not teaching him medicine. He has to go on 
doing Fehling’s test for sugar and trying knee jerks long 
after he has learned the trick. He has to measure stomach 
contents, to weigh patients, to bandage legs, and to write 
down names and addresses in monotonous routine day after 
day. Yet he loves the work, and despite all the drudgery, 
he learns far more medicine by holding down an actual job 
of this kind than by lectures and classes. If you separate 
out the instructive portion of his day’s work and present it 
to him without assigning him any regular position and 
duties, he does not like the work so well or learn so much. 
—Ricwarp C. Casort, in ‘‘ What Men Live By’’ (Riverside 
Press). 
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THE COLLEGE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


PRESIDENT Max Mason 
The University of Chicago 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: A discussion of 
an important subject before this body should be in the form 
of a carefully prepared address. I am sorry that my re- 
marks cannot be construed as an attempt in that direction 
and ask of you your forgiveness. They will be very random, 
highly colored, overdone, intemperate and illogical, I think. 

I used to think that lack of preparation under such 
emergencies was due to stress of other duties and lack of 
time. I am commencing to wonder if there isn’t something 
more fundamental in the cause than that. 

The other day I stood in quite a similar position and an 
incident occurred to me which happened while I was still 
teaching physics at the University of Wisconsin. A student 
of previous years had returned to the laboratory for a visit, 
a student who was, I think, the most tactless individual I 
have ever known. We visited for half an hour. It was five 
minutes to eleven when I excused myself, saying that I had 
a lecture at eleven o’clock and would have to take some 
moments to look over my notes. The student wished to 
apologize. He said, ‘‘I am sorry. I should have known 
that you couldn’t give your lecture if you didn’t look over 
your notes beforehand.’’ That disturbed him a little and 
to be more gracious he amended it and said, ‘‘Of course, I 
don’t mean that exactly. I studied under you for years 
and I know that you often lectured without any prepara- 
tion at all.’’ 

We have under discussion the well-known undergraduate 
problem which, in a way of caricature, may be described as 
the problem of what we can do to change the attitude of 
students who come to an institution and seem to say to the 
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faculty and administrative officers, ‘‘Well, here I am. 
What are you going to do to me?’’ Part of the problem 
is the general attitude of America toward scholarship— 
understanding the life of the scholar, and appreciation of 
the tangible values of scholarship. America is learning 
more and more to value scholarship, but there is still in the 
air, to a considerable degree, a higher appreciation of that 
type of ability which arises on the spur of the moment with- 
out previous training. 

Nevertheless I believe that the students come to our col- 
leges and universities with more idealism and serious pur- 
pose than we have been giving them credit for. Some of 
the undergraduates find the way and obtain a real insight 
into the life of a scholar—a real appreciation of values, of 
training—and lead lives subsequently which have been 
moulded by their college experience. A large number lose 
the way rather than find it, and I think that a good many 
leave college with the edge of their curiosity dulled rather 
than sharpened. Certainly we do not wish to think of our 
higher educational system as in anywise a machine to dull 
the curiosity of students. 

Our methods are peculiar if we think of them as applied 
to young men and women with maturity ; yet the young men 
and women of today are coming to college at about the ages 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers when they came to 
the Middle West and went on further, when they hewed 
their way into the wilderness and made of it a civilized 
country. 

Many of our methods seem to be based upon the thought 
that students come to college to resist an education. I want 
to tell a story bearing upon that thought. One time in 
camp we had a collie that became ill. A veterinary surgeon 
told me that I should give the dog a dose of castor oil. I 
had given the children castor oil; so I thought I knew pretty 
well the attitude of mind that the dog was going to have 
toward the process. I prepared accordingly, and had the 
older boy hold his back, the younger one hold his front 
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paws, and the little girl hold his head. There was the dog, 
unhappy because he didn’t know what was going to happen 
to him. I had a large tablespoonful of castor oil, which I 
slipped between his jaws, and the poor dog could do noth- 
ing but gulp the castor oil down. Our operation was suc- 
cessful. The children released the dog, and with joy at his 
freedom he danced around, barked, and came up to me 
wagging his tail. I still held the tablespoon in my hand. 
He smelled the castor oil on the spoon, licked it all off, and 
then hunted for drops all over the ground. 

I am impressed by the fact that in America there is a 
lack of the economic urge to excellence of scholarly per- 
formance compared with the situation in Europe. There 
is a greater belief in the correlation between attainment in 
curricular activity and subsequent success in life in Europe 
than there is in America, and that is going to be the case 
for some time. We shall lack that stimulation for real per- 
formance. I am impressed by the fact that it is largely 
those students more favored in their lives before they come 
to the university who are most readily diverted from the 
purpose of scholarship. Those who are personally attrac- 
tive find the social side of college life most enticing; they 
have more opportunities to go away from scholarship. The 
results are unfortunate. Scholarship tends to be looked 
upon in undergraduate circles as the refuge of the socially 
unfavored. We must not overvalue the genial, pleasant 
personality. But we should not undervalue it either, nor 
leave it ta those who intend to become bond salesmen. We 
wish our own faculty, our representatives of scholarship, to 
have that broad type of mind, that pleasant demeanor, that 
sympathy with others which gives the value to the sort of 
personality that I am speaking about and we must make 
scholarship attractive to young men of this type. 

I am much interested in any methods which will not leave 
scholarship to those who are automatically interested in it at 
an early age, for I believe that an urge to intense per- 
formance in the scholarly manner canot be expected of the 
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normal American youth under present conditions on enter: 
ing college—certainly not a great urge to the scholarly life 
as a profession. 

What new administrative measures, what new slant 
toward the undergraduate problem, may one take and 
should one take in a university devoted to creative scholar- 
ship? Is it Mark Hopkins and the log over again or is there 
another possibility? If we could find a sufficient number 
of Mark Hopkinses (the logs are everywhere, of course) our 
problem would be very simple. The fact that we can’t find 
enough of them makes me wonder if we haven’t at present 
a type of machine that it takes a genius to administer. It 
takes a Mark Hopkins to teach in the way we are trying to 
teach now. The genius can teach, but that is poor argument 
for our present methods because a genius can do anything, 
I suppose. If the telephone today required, for successful 
operation, as high an ability as the usual teaching method 
none of us would use telephones because we would have to 
have a man with years of graduate work in physics right 
there at the telephone all the while to keep it in adjustment. 

We value an instrument as we value a method, according 
as it is under broad circumstances efficient, not merely when 
in the hands of genius. If it is the universal cry that we 
must have a genius in order to teach successfully, one thing 
to do is to go out and find geniuses. Those of us who have 
tried know that there isn’t a chance of succeeding in a 
wholesale fashion. The other way is to seek some other 
method by which the students may learn. It takes the 
genius, we all admit, to teach a student, but you can’t keep 
a youngster from learning, if he wants to. I knew a college 
professor, a man of great attainment, who taught for twenty 
years. He had a son of his own who reached college age. 
I used to ask him about the boy, and without any thought 
that he was making any comment on the teaching profes- 
sion, this man said to me, ‘‘I am awfully discouraged. He 
is a nice boy, but I can’t tell him anything. Here I have 
gone through this life and I wanted to make my experiences 
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valuable to that young man. I can’t tell him anything; he 
has got to do it by himself.”’ 

He had been teaching twenty years when he said that, 
and he never questioned the value of ‘‘telling’’ his students. 

Students are continually being told. Of course they are 
given problems at the same time, but the problems are often 
of the kind that makes you believe they really should be 
stated in the subjunctive mood. They are far removed from 
reality. Think of finding the cost of apples in the manner 
that is made classic by the algebras. They say, ‘‘If I had 
bought them for ten cents more per dozen than I would 
have got them for if I had paid seventy-five cents less per 
dozen than I paid last year, they would have cost so much 
apiece.’”? No one would make sales under those circum- 
stances. 

We learn rapidly and thoroughly when we need the 
knowledge for real use. In Goettingen at the time I was 
a student, there was a large American colony divided about 
evenly between those who came to the university to study 
some specific subject, such as the sciences, and those who 
came to study German. At the end of about six months the 
ones who came there to study something else in Germany 
were more conversant and fluent in German than those who 
came there to study the language. I observed it each year. 
There is a possibility of gearing knowledge to the study of 
real problems that we miss in college life. I am wondering 
to what extent the university as a problem-solving institu- 
tion might institute within itself a college of somewhat dif- 
ferent temper of performance than that of the usual col- 
lege today. 

I say ‘‘problem-solving.’’ I don’t like to use the word 
‘*research’’ at every turn. I think that there are a great 
many crimes committed in the name of research. We ask 
questions; we answer them. That, we say, is research. But 
what questions we ask is the important point. 

I recall a friend of mine who went to a spiritual séance 
one evening and had this experience. They were to get 
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answers from table rappings. One of them asked a question 
in regard to a departed friend and said, ‘‘Is John in 
Heaven?’’ The answer came, one rap. Then they hap- 
pened to think they hadn’t established the code. So they 
said, ‘‘Does that mean yes?’’ And the answer came again, 
one rap. There is a question and there is an answer and 
you can make it mean almost anything you want. 

Some research is of that type. Some research is done 
just for the sake of doing research. But I am thinking of 
a university which is solving real problems. 

There are two institutes that constitute a university; an 
institute of natural science and an institute of human be- 
havior. That there are vital problems in these fields, no- 
body doubts. So we will say first that we are supposing the 
problems in this university to be well chosen. I think that 
the most important feature of a university is the determina- 
tion of its research program. 

Let us suppose, then, that we have in a university, con- 
sisting of such a pair of institutes, a group of men compe- 
tent to solve problems. Then within that university we find 
three types of activities. We find the solution of problems 
going on. We find students who are obtaining the technique 
for the solution of such problems, and furthermore we find 
that there must be general information on the thought of 
the world obtained by the students. 

It is far more important though that they should form a 
habit of obtaining it than that they should obtain it while 
in college. 

The idea I want to bring out is that much of this ‘‘ getting 
the habit’’ of obtaining information can be left to the stu- 
dent, and that much of the obtaining of a technique for 
solving problems can be left to the student if the student 
has any interest in doing either of those two things, and 
that the research activity of the university can furnish the 
interest. 

I am suggesting that the problem-solving activity of the 
university ean be utilized to determine the whole spirit of 
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performance of the students within it. I believe that real 
education is that of participation and that education by 
participation is an experiment well worth trying. 

I believe that undergraduate students in large numbers 
can be stimulated to an appreciation of scholarship and to 
independent study, by participating in even the humblest 
capacity in the solution of important problems. It is better 
than course-taking for a student to carry the notebook of a 
real scholar, to help him in any mechanical way, writing 
down data, turning switches, telephoning, doing anything 
which throws him in intimate contact with a man doing a 
fundamental problem. If he has that opportunity of par- 
ticipation in the research in a university, you can’t keep 
him from finding out the things that the books print. 

We must get over the idea that students cannot read. 
They not only can read, but they do read when they want 
to. I feel that the Senior College students, that is juniors 
and seniors, may well have one-third to one-half of their 
work a mere assignment to a place in a department doing 
creative work together with an assignment as an assistant— 
as a hewer of wood and a drawer of water—to somebody 
who has a real problem in hand. Most of the men who are 
doing creative work in science.or humanities know that 
they became interested by virtue of some such intimate con- 
tact as that. 

We want to make the students feel that they have a place 
in the problem-solving game. 

I heard the other day a true story regarding a boy who 
many years ago was given five cents at the time that bread 
was five cents a loaf, to buy anything he wanted for him- 
self. This youngster walked the streets with his mother 
looking for something on which to spend the five cents. 
After an hour’s deliberation he bought a loaf of the same 
bread that they had on their table three times a day, and 
he took it home. The mother was astonished because of all 
things on the table that boy disliked bread most. He goes 
down with five cents—real money, no restrictions—and he 
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buys a loaf of the bread that he wouldn’t eat. He took it 
home. They sat down to supper and the boy didn’t want 
anything else; he wanted to eat his bread. After every 
mouthful of bread he said, ‘‘My, isn’t that good bread ?’’ 

The idea, then, is to have the students feel that they have 
an opportunity for participation. The activity that they 
see around them is the stimulus that they want, so that they 
may go back to their rooms and their studies and read the 
carefully prepared books that scholars have devoted so 
much attention to, removing nine-tenths of the difficulty so 
that they can be read without assistance. Books—carefully 
written textbooks—are on every hand. 

If we take that into account, it seems to me that a univer- 
sity had best consist of a group of personalities capable of 
inspiring curiosity and the physical equipment to enable 
the students to satisfy curiosity. 

The suggestion is very simple. It is to give the students 
a job, to get them into the game. 

I have one more experience to speak of. I was much in- 
terested sometime ago by the fact that out of a small college 
came a very large number of students who wished to special- 
ize in a certain science. I wondered how it happened that 
from this particular college so many men in that particular 
field obtained the incentive—the curiosity—so that they 
wanted to go on. I thought that the man who was leading 
them into that course must be a great scholar and a great 
teacher. I afterward met the man. I found that he was not 
a great scholar. He had not had opportunities to be one, 
and he had not the temperament for it. I had occasion to 
observe his teaching and found his teaching was rather dull. 
There was a puzzle. Why did these students come from 
that particular institution interested in the subject? I 
found that it was his habit each year to choose two of the 
brighter looking youngsters who were in the sophomore 
class, as assistants. He gave them desks in the department 
rooms and told them that they were to help. This was to be 
their home, and they were to come in and live there. These 
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men who had been going into advanced work and who had 
made fine records outside, had been men who had not been 
taught. They had been men who had been given a place in 
a laboratory with a job to do and who taught themselves. 

You say, ‘‘What about a broad cultural training under 
such circumstances?’’ Culture like happiness is obtained 
by indirection, and we must have first of all curiosity to 
stimulate the student for himself. 

I hope that in the research and problem-solving activity 
of a university there may be found that stimulating interest 
which may serve to create a desire on the part of students 
to train themselves. 

How many students could we handle by this method? I 
believe vastly more than we believe possible at the present 
time. The graduate students participate in the problems 
of the university, pursuing their investigations indepen- 
dently. Certainly the honor students in junior and senior 
years may all be assigned to departments, as assistants to 
groups of men working creatively in different fields, and be 
allowed to participate to a considerable degree. 

I am impressed by the fact that this system is already in 
a large measure in operation at the University of Chicago. 
Many men are continually selecting undergraduates and 
giving them a chance at the big game. The results when 
that is done seem to me to justify much greater experi- 
mentation than has been the case in the past. 

I speak then of the college within the university, of one 
stimulated not merely indirectly by the fact that the mem- 
bers of the staff are solving problems, but directly beeause 
we assign many students to problems whereby they educate 
themselves by virtue of their interest. 

Here is a simple thing to say, hard to do—a general view- 
point expressed many times before—but I don’t believe 
that it ever has been tried consistently. I hope that we can 
make such a trial. 

With these random, exaggerated, sketchy remarks, I leave 
the problem. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN HISTORY 


Proressor M. W. JERNEGAN 
Department of History, University of Chicago 


The American Historical Association is one of more than 
fifty societies, organizations and foundations, other than col- 
leges and universities, whose main purpose is to encourage 
research. It has had a committee on research in the col- 
leges for a number of years and one of the sessions of the 
Annual Meeting of the Association has recently been given 
up to a discussion of this problem. The writer read a paper 
at the meeting of the Association in Richmond in 1924 on 
‘‘The Colleges and Historical Research.’’* 

During the last year the Association started a drive for 
a million dollar endowment for the express purpose of pro- 
moting research. In order that there might be a wise ex- 
penditure of the income of the endowment a committee was 
appointed on Preparing a Program for Research and Publi- 
cation. This committee consisted of Professors Dana C. 
Munro, of Princeton, then President of the American His- 
torical Association; Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard; William K. Boyd, of 
Duke, and the writer, of the University of Chicago. 

The committee drew up ‘‘A Proposed Program for Re- 
search and Publication.’’ One paragraph reads: ‘‘The time 
is now at hand when the American Historical Association 
ought to assume a more positive leadership in stimulating 
and guiding research and in publishing the results of re- 
search.’’ It was agreed that one task of the committee 
should be directed towards the problem of finding out why 


* This paper in revised form was printed in the March number of 
the Historical Outlook, Philadelphia, 1927. 
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there was no more productive research on the part of the 
holders of Ph.D. degrees in history. 

The writer was appointed to frame a questionnaire and 
send it to some five hundred Doctors of Philosophy in his- 
tory with the request that they give their ‘‘frank and full 
opinion’’ on the questions asked. The questionnaire was 
mailed and, to date, two hundred and fifty replies have been 
received from all sections of the country, representing some 
one hundred and fifty imstitutions and all types of pro- 
fessors. A preliminary report on the inquiry was made by 
the writer at the recent meeting of the American Historical 
Association at Rochester. It is hoped that a more complete 
report will appear in the July number of the American His- 
torical Review, and possibly later in the form of a more ex- 
tended monograph. The general reasons given for non- 
productivity, with an analysis of the answers to the first 
four of the ten questions,* will perhaps be of most interest 
to this organization. The questions are as follows: 


1. What in your opinion is the obligation or duty of a Doctor of 
Philosophy in history to teaching on the one hand and research 
on the other? 

2. What is the attitude of the President of the institution where you 
now hold a position, toward research as compared with teaching? 

3. Is the desire to do research work generally lacking, and if so, for 
what reasons? 

4, Is the failure to ‘‘produce’’ due to factors that prevent or greatly 
hinder the desire from being carried out, e.g., 

a. Teaching load, number of hours and different courses per 
week? 

b. Relation of salary to cost of and time needed for research; 
as affected by outside work—pleasure, standard of living? 


These questions were based on the assumption that the 
Ph.D. degree in history not only signified that the holder 
was capable of independent research, but that he was 
granted the degree, with a hope at least, that he would pro- 
duce ; that in fact he was under some obligation to become a 
productive scholar. The answers to the questionnaire, how- 


* For entire questionnaire see Appendiaz, page 198. 
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ever, with other evidence, point to the conclusion that less 
than 25 per cent. of the Doctors of Philosophy in history are 
consistent producers. The problem then was to find out 
why this was so. 

We will now discuss some of the answers to the question- 
naire which give general reasons why there is no more pro- 
ductive scholarship on the part of Ph.D.’s in history. That 
the relative percentage of producers to teachers is unsatis- 
factory is generally admitted. On the other hand, there is 
some question whether the situation in history is essentially 
different from that in English, economics, mathematics or 
physies. Information is lacking to answer this query. Sec- 
ondly, as long as the universities admit weak candidates to 
their graduate schools, it will not be possible to secure worth 
while production on a large scale. 

The extent to which the present percentage of producers 
can be increased is uncertain. Some believe that practically 
all who have the capacity and inclination will eventually 
produce; while others think that many with talent are hin- 
dered or prevented from producing by hindrances to be 
mentioned. If some of the more serious of these obstacles 
could be removed it is conservatively estimated that the 
percentage of producers could be increased, perhaps as 
much as 25 per cent. This belief is based partly on the 
answers to other questions respecting the desire to produce, 
and second on the possible removal of the financial burden 
of publishing the results of research. There would be some 
danger, possibly, in trying to materially increase the per- 
centage of producers because the results might be ‘‘hor- 
rifying.’’ The problem then, under the present system, is 
not to attempt the impossible; that of making every Ph.D. 
in history a consistent productive scholar; but to remove 
the impediments which now hinder those who wish to pro- 
duce and who are capable of worth while production. 

The first major reason why there is no more productive 
research appears in the answers to the first question, one 
which created a great deal of interest, viz.: ‘‘What in your 
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opinion is the obligation or duty of a Doctor of Philosophy 
in history to teaching on the one hand and research on the 
other?’’ It is generally agreed that the main duty of a 
Ph.D. in history is to teach; particularly if located in a 
small college where he was appointed to his position mainly 
for this purpose. On the other hand, both because it would 
tend to make him a better teacher and because there is some 
obligation to produce, Doctors of Philosophy in history, who 
have the ability, ought to make some effort to extend the 
bounds of human knowledge. It is agreed that some men 
should carry on research because they are best fitted for 
such work. However, a large increase in the productivity 
of Ph.D.’s in history, would mean that more weight must 
be given to research in the colleges, in relation to promotion 
and increase of salary. The relative amount of time given 
depends on the institution. Many believe that the capable 
professors in the larger universities should devote most of 
their time to research. In the smaller universities and col- 
leges it is suggested that the percentage should be 25 per 
cent. or more. A few believe that a large amount of time 
given to research might make some professors ineffective as 
teachers; that perhaps as vigorous a mental life may be 
stimulated in professor and student by wide reading and 
study as by research. In general, due to the present or- 
ganization, ideals, and methods of American colleges, teach- 
ing is looked upon as the primary obligation of a Ph.D. in 
history. But a majority of the replies indicate that there 
is a desire to have research looked upon as more of an obli- 
gation than is the ease at present. 

The reasons for this view are fundamental. The colleges, 
it is asserted, would serve the students and society better 
if they devoted more time to encouraging research as a 
method of education as well as for the possible results of 
research. For the great need now is that of developing 
certain mental processes in the professor and student; proc- 
esses that the practice of research is most likely to produce 
—namely, the questioning attitude ; the desire to prove that 
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knowledge alleged to be true is really true; the desire to 
extend the bounds of human knowledge. Professors and 
students who do not engage in some research are in danger 
of worshiping the idols of dogma and precedent. Such an 
attitude of mind hinders the advance of knowledge, for it 
weakens that profound reverence for truth which enables 
one to accept new evidence even when it overthrows cus- 
tomary or preconceived ideas. If time given to research 
results in less total information, there is compensation in 
the fact that professors and students have acquired some 
power and technique in acquiring and applying informa- 
tion when needed ; and that both, as a result, are better able 
to evaluate knowledge as well as more likely to extend its 
bounds. 

A second major reason for so little productive research is 
because of defects in the present system of graduate in- 
struction leading to the Ph.D. degree in history. Some 
detailed and extended replies were received on this point, 
written by noted professors of history, men with twenty-five 
years or more experience in large universities. The criti- 
cisms brought by these men, and by not a few more recent 
graduates, against the system, are as follows. The disser- 
tation is too often looked on as the end rather than the 
beginning of productive effort. Thus the candidate often 
becomes discouraged because the teaching and training are 
‘‘deadening’’; because the ‘‘lectures’’ of many professors 
fail to inspire the student and create in him the passion 
for research. In other words there is a failure to teach 
students to want to do research, not only with respect to 
the dissertation but after its completion. It is asserted 
also that staleness comes from too many college lectures in 
proportion to research courses. Criticism is made of the 
‘*hot house’’ character of the theses; that too much aid is 
given, and that ‘‘coddling’’ is resorted to; that this results 
in the lack of ability to pursue independent investigation. 
Some professors come in for further criticism, not only for 
lack of power to inspire, but because they are unproduc- 
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tive; are ‘‘narrow specialists’’; do not give adequate in- 
struction in the technique of research; assign either petty 
subjects or too long subjects for theses, and finally because 
they fail to keep in touch with their students after gradua- 
tion. It is obvious that the individual professor is the 
‘‘keeper to the gate of research,’’ and if he fails to create 
a desire and passion in the able students to continue their 
research after receiving the degree, then this is another 
major reason why there is no more productive research. 

A third important reason has to do with the ability of 
the candidates, in relation to the demand for teachers who 
have received their degree. It is asserted that the Ph.D. 
degree in history has become commercialized; that it has 
become primarily a teaching degree; that large numbers 
are given the degree, when it is believed that they are un- 
likely to become consistent producers; that many candidates 
have no intention of producing after graduation, and look 
on the degree as a passport or certificate necessary to get a 
‘‘job.’’ Likewise presidents, especially of the smaller col- 
leges, insist on having Ph.D’s on their faculty, not because 
they expect or wish them to be productive scholars, but 
largely for advertising purposes. The large universities 
are thus crowded with too many mediocre graduate stu- 
dents, many of whom cannot be taught the technique of re- 
search except with great difficulty. It is still more difficult, 
and often impossible, to inspire them with a passion for 
research. Low salaries and greater rewards in other pro- 
fessions draw off the best talent and leave those with meager 
abilities as candidates for the Ph.D. in history. Thus an 
undue proportion of the professor’s time is consumed, and 
he is hindered in his own productive work. 

A fourth and even more serious reason for lack of pro- 
duction is the low social value placed on scholarship in the 
United States as compared with European countries. In 
particular the assertion is made that our country does not 
value research in history, nor in the other social sciences, 
as it values research in the physical sciences; that when 
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such research does take place, it receives little social recog- 
nition; that when society honors research in history more, 
then there will be more production. The principal reasons 
given for this state of affairs are, first, the low level of cul- 
ture in America as compared with Europe or England, and 
second, the value placed on material progress as measured 
in dollars and cents. 

A fifth important reason for lack of production is the 
fact that many professors do not believe that research pays. 
It is alleged that many who are productive fail to gain the 
reward they might reasonably expect; that presidents of 
colleges and universities give ‘‘lip service’’ to research, but 
do not seriously take it into consideration in making pro- 
motions or increases in salary; that therefore Ph.D.’s seek 
to advance solely by teaching, or by ‘‘wire pulling’’ or by 
‘*social stunts.’ 

The answers to the second question throw light on this 
problem. It reads: ‘‘ What is the attitude of the president 
of the institution where you now hold a position, toward 
research as compared with teaching?’’ An analysis of the 
answers to this question show that at least 50 per cent. of 
the presidents of colleges are hostile, or so lukewarm that 
little or no real encouragement is given professors who 
wish to carry on research in history. They are either told 
that research is not expected or wanted; or if a professor 
does produce, no notice is taken of his work, in terms of 
larger salary and promotion, as compared with the recogni- 
tion given to teaching or to administrative work. The 
phrases used by professors to describe the attitude of their 
president are interesting, such as ‘‘He has no conception 
of research.’’ ‘‘He is opposed to research during the aca- 
demic year.’’ ‘‘He does not promote on the basis of re- 
search.’’ ‘‘He gives no encouragement.’’ ‘‘It is not wise 
to answer the question,’’ says one professor. ‘‘He would 
like to be regarded as favorable,’’ says another. ‘‘Luke- 
warm,’’ says another, ‘‘thinks my contribution to life much 
greater if I contribute directly through teaching or com- 
mittee work.”’’ 
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A professor from a large Eastern university writes: 


My observation is that college presidents always render lip- 
service to the desirability of encouraging research. Some of 
them are in earnest about it; but most of them, when an in- 
structor asks to be relieved from classroom work to write a 
book, immediately demonstrate that their interest does not go 
very deep. As a matter of fact, the authorities of most insti- 
tutions, big and little, do not really care very much whether a 
good teacher (if he is a good teacher) writes any books or not. 
At times they decline to promote a teacher on the ground that 
he has done no writing, but, as a rule, that is not the real reason. 
It is merely an alibi when the authorities do not wish to make 
@ promotion anyway. 


Other replies to this question are: 


My president like other presidents renders lip-service to re- 
search but immediately forgets this interest when the teaching 
schedule is handed out, and only remembers it when he is hiring 
a man whom he can herald to the local community as a great 
scholar. 


Our teachers are employed first of all for their services as 


teachers. If they can do research in addition to their regular 
teaching some recognition is given them in words but not in 
salary nor professional rank. 

My experience in the small colleges leads me to feel that ver- 
bally the presidents approve of research work. However, they 
urge such heavy teaching schedules that research work is prac- 
tically impossible. I do not know of any president of an insti- 
tution who opposes research work. However, I do know of sev- 
eral who say they approve it but who either do not or cannot 
bring about conditions conducive to it. 

The president of this university encourages research. I be- 
lieve, however, that he thinks that the instructors of the junior 
colleges might well be chosen entirely for effectiveness as in- 
structors and that research need not be a test of effectiveness. 

Appreciates research only at second hand. Is not himself a 
scholar. 


Neutral as far as I can see. I believe the president likes to 
have members of the faculty publish books and articles, but very 
little is done to encourage production. 

A mildly, but not aggressively, friendly attitude toward re- 
search, with emphasis, perhaps, chiefly upon its contributions to 
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the tone and prestige of the institution. In the recent past 
these qualifications seem to have been stressed in the following 
order: (a) teaching ability; (b) public appeal (particularly, 
perhaps, in the case of historians, who have been regarded as 
publicists) and (c) productive scholarship. 


A few replies were received showing a more favorabie at- 
titude toward research. The second and third which follow 


are those of Ph.D.’s in history who are now presidents of 
colleges. 

(1) President . . . expects his professors to make their 
classes their first interest, but encourages them to do all research 
possible without neglecting their classes. In fact he is now 
seeking to procure funds to pay part or all of the expense of 
research and publication in worth while cases. 

(2) The president believes teaching is more important but 
sees no reason why some research may not be done and would 
be glad for his teachers to do research. 

(3) Some doctors of philosophy in history could not possibly 
teach and others, who have fairly earned the degree, ought not 
to try to do any writing. I do not believe there is any abstract 
answer to this question. I believe that most people teach a 
great deal better if they have some research project afoot. This 
brings to them stimulation of interest; it enlarges their fund of 
illustration and in other ways improves their teaching. I feel 
that research should be encouraged (where men are competent 
for it) by reasonable teaching hours, by sabbatical years, and 
by salaries which will enable people to work at scholarly tasks 
during the summer. 


One excellent statement follows with respect to the advan- 
tages accruing to a college because of emphasis placed on 
research. This is entirely aside from the value of research 
as a method of education or its value in extending the 
bounds of human knowledge. 


In my opinion the only power capable of creating the proper 
atmosphere for research in a college is the college administra- 
tion itself. But how may one convince a college president that 
in his particular institution research pays? The most easily con- 
vinced is the president who has himself been a professor and 
who has lingered in a graduate school long enough to catch the 
infection of scholarship. In that case he knows what it is to 
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wrestle with the task of teaching the sons and daughters of the 
‘butcher, the baker and the candle-stick maker,’ who neither 
hunger nor thirst after knowledge any more than after righteous- 
ness, and he knows from experience that the best way to quicken 
the intellectual interest of this heterogeneous group of young 
Americans is to give them something to create or discover. 
Presidents with other training, however, may not be so easily 
convinced. With them arguments like the following may be 
used: (1) Research will give excellent publicity to your college 
in other academic circles; (2) it will give your college an excel- 
lent rating in the various standardizing agencies; (3) an im- 
proved quality of instruction which comes from contact of stu- 
dents with men of live intellectual interests will increase the size 
of your student body, which in turn will afford a stronger lever 
for raising the endowment and adding new buildings to the 
campus; and (4) stronger men will be attracted to the faculty 
of a college where research is encouraged. If these arguments 
are ineffective, then the case seems hopeless. Research in a 
small college can make little progress against the dead inertia 
or indifference of the college administration.1 


Of the 50 per cent. of college presidents asserted to be 
favorable or sympathetic to research, there are few who 
do not emphasize teaching as the first duty and few appar- 
ently who make a practice of rewarding research in terms 
of promotion or salary on the same basis as they do teach- 
ing. If the president of the college is lukewarm or hostile, 
then one important incentive to research is lost. The pro- 
fessor feels that he must protect himself by concentrating 
on teaching. The only other possibility would be for him 
to continue to produce on the theory that some other presi- 
dent would recognize his work and call him to a better 
position. It is somewhat disconcerting to learn that so 
many college presidents are out of harmony with the most 
significant development of modern times—that is the wide- 
spread spirit of research. 

The answer to the third and fourth questions show that 
more than half of the Ph.D.’s in history desire to produce 


1This extract is from a paper read by Prof. M. B. Garrett, of 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala., at the recent meeting of the 
American Historical Association at Rochester. It will be printed 
in the April number of the South Atlantic Quarterly. 
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but that various hindrances prevent. Beside the funda- 
mental reasons already mentioned, especially the lack of 
encouragement from administrative officers, attention is 
called to the financial difficulties, present in history to a 
much greater extent than in most other fields, viz., the cost 
of travel, in order to go to the large libraries at home or 
abroad, for sources, and the cost of publication. 

It is believed that there are about six hundred Ph.D.’s 
in history living in the United States and that the annual 
increase is fifty or more. The evidence available points to 
the conclusion that less than 25 per cent. are consistent 
producers. Two schools of thought are represented in the 
answers to the questionnaire. One considers that the situa- 
tion will take care of itself; that production will follow the 
law of the survival of the fittest; that the best will produce 
any way, no matter what the conditions. In fact it is 
argued that the stimulation of research by artificial meth- 
ods would result perhaps in a greater quantity of output, 
but that much of it would be of poor quality. 

The second school believes that there is much light hidden 
under a bushel; that there is much latent talent that ought 
to be developed; that worth while pieces of research—in 
process and completed—are now held up, partly from lack 
of encouragement and partly because of the cost of publi- 
cation; that the percentage of producers is too low, and 
that it is desirable to increase this percentage, both from 
the standpoint of teaching and of research. 

The answers to the questionnaire indicate that the second 
school has much greater support; that the desire to carry 
on research seems to be more general than has heretofore 
been suspected; that there is widespread dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions, and that reforms are desired. The 
blame for the lack of more productive research is distrib- 
uted rather widely; on defects in the system of graduate 
instruction; on deficiencies of some of the professors; on 
the granting of degrees to too many candidates who ought 
not to receive it; on those presidents of colleges who fail to 
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properly reward research; on the lack of time, because of 
excessive teaching schedules, and on the lack of money be- 
cause of low salaries or lack of grants to defray the cost of 
publication; and in general to the low esteem in which 
scholarship and research, in the social sciences at least, are 
held in the United States. 

There are several fundamental remedies, which, if gen- 
erally applied, would probably bring about more productive 
work of a higher grade: 


I. Passion—A greater passion for research must be de- 
veloped. More professors and students in all col- 
leges must somehow acquire the desire to extend 
human knowledge through their own research. Pro- 
fessors responsible for training graduate students 
must make greater effort to stimulate this passion 
and follow up their students after graduation. 


II. Opportunity—Presidents, executives and chairmen of 
departments must recognize Ph.D.’s who have the 
‘*flare’’ for research and give them greater encour- 
agement, by lessening their teaching schedules and 
by granting promotion and increase of salary for 
proven ability to produce worth while research. 
They must also give more weight to research in call- 
ing those to fill vacant positions. 


III. Selection of Candidate—More productive work will 
follow, relatively to the total number of Ph.D.’s in 
history, if first, a greater emphasis is placed on select- 
ing candidates who give the most evidence that they 
will produce ; and second, if there is a more thorough 
weeding out process during the period of study for 
the degree. That is, from the standpoint of pro- 
ductive research, there must be a greater relative 
proportion of ‘‘brains’’ in the profession. This may 
be accomplished in part by raising the requirements, 
by granting a new research degree, or by giving a 
different training for different types of candidates. 

IV. Money—More money is indispensable, in the form of 
special grants, for travel and publication. Leave of 
absence with pay, and the founding of research pro- 
fessorships with a minimum of formal teaching are 
other forms of aid to research. 
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V. Scholarship—Scholarship must be more generally rec- 
ognized in the professional world and by the general 
public; and the scholar must be given more social 
recognition in one form or another, prestige, honor, 
promotion, or financial reward. 


The answers to the questionnaire indicate that the per- 
centage of desirable productive scholars can be increased 
if these remedies are applied. If in the next ten years we 
may assume that our universities graduate five hundred 
Ph.D.’s in history of much higher ability than the average 
at present, and that 50 per cent. instead of 25 per cent. 
become consistent producers, then we may begin to hope for 
a new epoch in higher education in the United States. 


BULLETIN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Every member of the Association receives three copies of 
the BULLETIN, one addressed to the President, one to the 
Dean, and one to the Library. This is included in the 
benefit involved in membership, and no bill accompanies 
these copies. 

In addition, the privilege of subscribing at fifty cents per 
annum is offered to the faculty and trustee board members, 
said subscriptions to be placed by the college or by indi- 
viduals, the only limitation being that to avoid petty book- 
keeping we ask that each remittance be at least $1.00 (¢.g., 
two subscriptions or one subscription for two years). 
Many colleges have furnished complimentary lists ranging 
from 30 to 60. Faculty committees are using BULLETIN 
material as a basis for conferences and discussions. 

The annual subscription rate for outside individuals, non- 
member institutions and public libraries is $3.00. The 
regular paid mailing list has doubled within the past year. 

The Proceedings of the Annual Meeting will be continued 
in the May number now on the press. To be sure of secur- 
ing it, orders should be placed immediately ; many persons 
who desired extra copies of ‘‘The Effective College’’ (May, 
1926) were disappointed when their orders found our stock 
exhausted. NOW isthe time to order. Address, Secretary 
R. L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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A PRE-THEOLOGICAL COURSE AT COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE* 


HeErBert E. HAWKES 


It is curious that the profession in the interest of which 
most of the colleges in this country were founded is the 
only important one that does not receive recognition in our 
curricula. We hear about the pre-law, the pre-medical, the 
pre-engineering, the pre-business, the pre-architecture, the 
pre-journalism student, but never a word about the pre- 
theological student. A great deal of attention has been 
paid to the proper preliminary course for the prospective 
lawyer, or physician, but little for the clergyman. It is 
hopeless to expect that the pre-theological course which has 
been worked out during the year in collaboration with the 
Union Theological Seminary will please everyone. But it 
does at least express an idea which is interesting. In the 
old days, work in the ancient languages would undoubtedly 
have shared with the study of philosophy in providing the 
background for any theological course. It is interesting to 
observe the following main subdivisions of subject matter in 
the three-year collegiate preparation for professional study 
at Union: 

Languages, ancient and modern, including English 

Mathematics and Science 
History, Economics and the Social Sciences. 
Philosophy and Psychology 

It will be observed that the two groups of language and 
philosophy which fifty years ago would undoubtedly have 
been considered worthy of practically all the college time 
of the student, in this schedule occupy about one-half of his 
attention, courses in the social sciences, zoology and geology 
taking the place that the more literary approach to the 
clerical profession formerly occupied. 

The organization of this combined course, by means of 
which a student may count the first year in the Seminary 
as his senior year, places the profession of the clergy on the 
same academic plane as that of the lawyer, the engineer or 
the physician. Candidates for this course will cultivate the 
same group consciousness that has grown up among the pre- 
medical students, and the profession will tend to gain pres- 
tige as one of the fields to which a normal young man should 
give consideration in selecting his life work, by being in- 
cluded in the same category with the other professional 
groups. 

* Quoted from the Annual Report of the Dean of Columbia Col- 
lege to the President of the University, 1926. 
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APPENDIX 
I 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON THE ENLISTMENT AND TRAIN-— 
ING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS* 


Ot1s E. RANDALL, Chairman 


The members of the Commission are presenting herewith 
a summary of the returns to a number of important ques- 
tions which we sent to the colleges and universities of the 
United States. As a large proportion of the questions 
asked called for the answer, ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No,”’ it seemed 
wise to tabulate these answers in such a way as to bring the 
results before the Association in as concise a form as 
possible. A discussion of the answers to the other questions 
appears in the main report. 

While it was stated that our questions had to do with 
college teachers and college teaching, it is evident from the 
nature of the replies that many officers have failed to dif- 
ferentiate between college and secondary school teaching. 
We have therefore been obliged to discard those answers 
which plainly did not relate to the problem in hand. 

On the fourth page of this sheet, we have attempted to 
tabulate in small space the many and varying answers to 
our question on salaries,—What salary do you pay (a) the 
assistant just out college, (b) the instructor, (c) the assist- 
ant professor, (d) the associate professor, (e) the full pro- 
fessor? In answering this question, some institutions gave 
us the minimum, some the maximum, and some both the 
minimum and the maximum salaries. Still other institu- 
tions reported a straight or fixed salary, which we have 
interpreted to mean that all members of a given group re- 
ceived the same salary. On account of the wide range in 
salaries paid, we have been obliged to list the amounts in 
blocks, as $2,000 to $2,200, with the understanding that the 
particular salary upon which we are reporting falls some- 
where between these limits. To illustrate: in the column 
relating to full professors, where the salary ranges from 
$3,500 to $3,700, the table is intended to show that 22 insti- 
tutions report a minimum salary falling somewhere between 
$3,500 and $3,700; 27 report that their maximum salary 
falls between these limits; and 7 pay a definite or fixed 
salary which falls between these limits. 


* Copies distributed at the Annual Meeting, January 14, 1927. 
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SALARIES PAID TO THE TEACHING STAFF* 


Assistants Instructors Ass’t Profs. Assoc. Profs. Full Profs. 
ro * — 

333444443443 

200- 400 juste ees eek: cae pam Ee, dies i ies — LOS TPC 

500-— 700 2 ee — Rey, Cree 

800-1,000 7 a — 

1300 1 
400-1,600 15 
700-1,900 32 


60 
47 





Salary 


* For various reasons a number of institutions failed to answer this question. 
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II 


QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE AMERICAN HISTOR- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION FOR DOCTORS OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN HISTORY 


M. W. JERNEGAN 
Department of History, University of Chicago 
Dear Sir: 

The Committee on Preparing a Programme for Research and Publi- 
cation of the American Historical Association wishes to obtain infor- 
mation on the question ‘‘Why graduate work in history leads to so 
little productive research on the part of holders of Ph.D. degrees?’’ 
You will confer a great favor by replying to the enclosed questionnaire 
(omitting your signature if you wish) giving your frank and full 
opinion on the question asked. Please send replies as quickly as pos- 
sible to Prof. M. W. Jernegan, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

1. What in your opinion is the obligation or duty of a Doctor of 

Philosophy in History to teaching on the one hand and research 
on the other? 

. What is the attitude of the President of the institution where you 
now hold a position, toward research as compared with teaching ? 

. Is the desire to do research work generally lacking, and if s0, for 
what reasons? 

. Is the failure to ‘‘produce’’ due to factors that prevent or 
greatly hinder the desire from being carried out? e.g.: 

a. Teaching load, number of hours and different courses per 
week. 

b. Relation of salary to cost of and time needed for research ; 
as affected by outside work—pleasure, standard of living. 

. Does your college library, or any other depository of historical 
material in your immediate vicinity contain sufficient materials 
for a line of research that could be pursued with profit? 

. Is it true that research is hindered or delayed because of the be- 
lief that only a large and important subject is worth under- 
taking? 

. Is it true that the difficulty of defraying the cost of publication 
or finding a suitable medium, are serious influences which hin- 
der research? 

. Would you be likely to produce a particular piece of work if you 
were assured of a definite grant sufficient to cover part of the 
expenses of research and publication? 

. Why do so many students make a substantial start in graduate 
work but fail to take the final degree? 

. Will you add any other reason that you think of that will help 
explain why there is no more productive research on the part 
of holders of Ph.D. degrees? 





